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PREFACE. 



<T^ HE fables of Efop i&aw always Iten 
ejieemed the b^Jl lejfonsfor youth j oi 
being well adapted to co?ivey the mojl ufeful 
maxims y in a very agreeable manner. Ac-- 
cordingly^ many writers^ both in verfe and 
profe^ have endeavoured to clothe them in 
an Englifli drefs. It would ill become the 
Author of this work to animadvert upon: 
their labours : but be thinks it may be f aid 
with truths and he hopes with modejly^ 
that nothing of this kindy which has been 
publijhed in profcy can jujlly difcourage him 
from the prefent undertaking. 

In forming this colleBiony he has en^ 

devoured to dijiinguip, by two feparate 

Books, the refpedlive compofitions of the 

earlier and later mythologies ; and he trujis 
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it will not be found that he has often Been 

mijiaken in this dijlribution^ tbo art error 

of that kind might perhaps appear of no 

great importance. His principal aim was 

to feleQ fuch Fables as would make the 

firongeft and moft iifeful imprejjions on the 

minds of youth } and then to offer them in 

fwh unaffeSied language, as might have 

fome tendency to improve their fyle. If in 

this hejhould be allowed to have at allfuc* 

ceededj the work, it is prefumed, will not 

be unferviceable tapung readers; nor wholly 

tmentertaining to perfons of maturer judg^ 

ment. 

T^o thefe he ba^ ventured to add a third 
Book 9 conjijiing entirely of original FMts ; 
and he offers it to the Public with all the 
diffidence which ought to accompany modern 
produBions, when they apfear in conjunct 
tion with writings of ejlablijhed reputa- 
tion. Indeed, whatever hopes he has, that 
the prefent work may be favourably re- 
ceived. 



PREFACE. vii 

ceiled, arife cbiefy from the confideration^ 
that be has been ajjified i^ it by gentlemen 
qf the moji diftinguijhed abilities ; and that 
JeveraU both of the old and the new Fa* 
l>les^ are not written by bimfelf^ but by' 
authors with whom it is an honour to be con---' 
ne^ed; and who having condefcended tofa^ 
Hjour him with their qffijiance^ have given 
him am opportunity of making fpme atone^ 
mentfor his own defe3s<. 

TChelife of ^io^ prefixed to the former 
editions of tbefe Fables, having been thought 
notfo full and fatisfaSlory as it might have 
been, a learned and ingenious friend has 
beenfo kind as to confult the ancient wri^ 
ters who have made any mention of Efop, 
He hopes he has added many fails and 
anecdotes of his life, not hitherto taken no-- 
tice of I and that he hasfet his character in 
a clearer and better light than it has hi^ 
therto appeared. ^ 

a 4 ANEW 
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ANCIENT WRITERS. 
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A NEW 

LIFE of E S O P. 

IN recording the lives of fuch perfons as 
have madfe themfelvcs remarkable only 
by their writings, and who fiourifhcd at a 
very wide diftance from our own times ; the 
great difficulty, in general, is to colleft fuf- 
ficient memorials : but in giving an account 
of Efop, there arifes a particular difficulty, 
from the many falfchoods which have been- 
fo long and fo confidently affcrted concern- 
ing him. I (hall therefore firft endeavour to 
clear the ground from thefe; and then to 
colled from writers of good credit what may 
be related of. him with more probability. 

The great diftorter both of'Efop's life and 
pprfony is one PJanudes ; an eaftern ; monk, 
who lived at Conftantinople *, toward the end 
of the 14th century. He publiihed feveral 
F:ablc8 in. Greek, under the name of Efop, 
and prefixed a life of him to his edition of 
them j in which he is fuppofed \ by very 
good judges, to have confounded the orien- 
tal fabulifl, Lokman, with ^ifop ; and to 
have attributed what may have bcfen trueof 

• Fabriciiis fays he flouri/hed in theytax 1380; BxbK . 
Oraeca, Lib. 3. cap. 28. p., 6g^*;^. 

* SaJe'a Koran, p. 335., . 

^^6/ the 



xii The LIFE of E S O P. 

the former, to the latter. Lokman * is de-- 
fcribed as deformed 5 of a black complexion, 
with thick lips, and fplay feet : Planudes 
has fince formed his pifturc of Efop; and 
the artifts have been too ready to follow his 
defcription of him ** almoft ever fince.- Pla- 
nudes, as ufual, does this without any au- 
thority from the Greek and^ Roman writers, 
who preceded him ; and takes the fame li- 
berty, in making Efop. travel into Aflyria 
and Egypt. He has not only abufcd his 
perfon, but reprefents him more like an idle 
buffoon, than a man of deep morality, and 
great wifdom, which feems to have been his 
jrue charafter. Planudes is alfo ® fuppofcd 
to have written many of the Fables himfelf,; 
which he gave to the world as Efop's : and, 
indeed, his fiftions very often betray their 
author, who was a mean writer as well as a 
falfe one. In the Fables he makes Efop 
quote ^ Euripides, who was not born till al- 
moft 80 years after his death ; and fpeaks of 
the* Pirasus as the port of Athens, which 

^ Sale's Koran, p. 335. 

^ Alfop^ although a writer on the fide of Mr. Boyle^ 
la the famous difpute with Dr. Bent]ey> prefixed a pic- 
ture of Efop to his Fables, in which he is reprefented 
as a handfome perfoa* 

* By Vavaflbr ; de ludicra didione, p. 21. and Hen- 
ry Stevens; who in his Thefaurus Linguae Graecse bat 
never quoted his Fables. Bayle^ Art. JB(. Note K. 

f Bayle, Art. ^f. Note B. 

f Bayle. ibid* Note K« 42. 

did 
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did not cxlft till above 80 years later. De- 
mades the rhetorician, is the fubjc£t of one 
of them J who was a rival of Deaiofthencs, 
and confequently lived above 150 years after 
£fop : and in the nnoral of another^ he goes 
£6 far as to mention ** the order of monks, 
which did not fubfiil till near a thoufand 
years after him. In the fame manner, in the 
life of Efop, he makes him go to the court 
of Neftancbus in Egypt, whereas. Neftane- 
bus did not reign there till aoo years after- 
wards : he carries him likewife to that of 
king Lycerus at Babylon, who never reigned 
there at all ; and Indeed is only a king of 
his own creation;. 

From all thefe fi£HonSy miftakes, and ab- 
furdities, when confidered together, it jnuft 
fufiiciendy appear, that Planudes ought to 
be rejefted, as an evidence of no credit at 
all; and I ihall therefore, in the following 
account. Fay him entirely afide : together with 
Philoftratus's tale of Mercury'^s vifit to Efop, 
in the early part of his life > and thofe other 
legendary ftories of his being engaged ^ m 

• ■ He alfo makes him ufc words and fentimcnts in thb 
fcripture ftile rather than the heathen. Bayle, Note 
K.4J. 

* Mcziriac^s Kfc of Efop, chap. 8. -x— Both men- 
tioned by Bayle; Art. ifef. Notes C and N.— What 
Photias quotes from an ancient writer, feems to be only 
the title of a chapter, n? Aktuif^, avcuft^n^ vr^ 

^vhn^. Bibliothee. Namb. 190. 

tW9 



xlv The LIFE of E S O P; 

two battles^ and writing two bookls> after he- 
was dead. 

. To leave thefe wild and'vifionaryivriters. 
for fomcthing more certain, it appears from • 
authors of very good credit, that Efop flou- 
riflied in the ^ time of the feven famous.fages • 
of Greece : . and notwithftanding almoft as 
many ^ countries might lay.in their claim for 
him^ as there were cities which contended- 
for being the birth-place of Homer, he was 
moft probably a native of Phrygia. Many • 
authors affirm it, in general ; and one in par- 
ticulir, fays, that he was born in *■ Cotiseum, , 
a city of that province in the Leffer Afia. 

Efop was probably of \oy parcrtoge^j for* 
the whole that we hear of him in his youth is, , 
that he was a " lhepherd'$ boy, and afterwards 
a'flave. . His firft mafter, in that, capacity, . 

^ LaerciiK., in Chilo. 

1 Maxin^ui Tyrias names Sardiis in Lydia, for ^Ht ^ 
birth-place of Efop, Difs, 20, And Phrygia. Difs. 3^, . 
—Julian, the ifland of Samos. Orat. 7. p. 207. — ^ 

Suidas, the ifland of Samoa, &c. The fcholiaftof 

Ariflophanes, and Heraclides {in Gronovius Thef. Ckv . 
Tom,. 6. p. 2897.) Mefembria, a city in Thrace-^— — 
And befides feveral of. the p^rfons before mentioned^s 
Luaan, Phaedros, Aulos Gcllius, and.Stobaeus, fpcak . 
of him as a Phrygian. . So that the weight of autho- 
rity is much the moft prevalent for his being born in 
Phrygia ; and if the account of the proverb (mentioned ? 
p.- xviii.) be true, that alone would m^ke aliJOtheJ^au* - 
thorities quite unneceiTary. . 

n> Suidas. 

" Philoflratas ; in the life of <AppQlaniiu» lib. 56* S^ * 

9 was 
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was ^ Carefias, of Athens. In that city he- 
had a fair opportunity of learning the Gre- 
cian language in its perfection : and there 
alfo he might be led to the thought of wri»- 
ting Fables, from the mode of inftrudtiof*- 
then in faftiion, which was by conveying it 
in moral fentcnces, or proverbs : and a Fa-^ 
ble (in Efop's manner) is nothing elfe but a- 
(lory invented for that purpofe. It is alfo^ 
faid (and I think with very good reafon) that 
Efop chofe this method **, becaufe his (Nation 
as a flave would otherwife have weakened his. 
authority; which defeft he was willing to 
fupply by the Ilrength and beauty of his al- 
legories, i^ 

His next mafter after Carefias was ^ Xan- 
thus ; and his third, Idmon % firnamed the- 
-Wife, of the ifland of Samos, It was with 
the laft, that he had the famous Rhodopis 
for his fcUow-flave, according to Herodotus 
and Plutarch i and according to Pliny*, fhe 

was 

« MeKiriac^ ch. 2. from AphthonioA. Bayle calls 
him Carafius^ as from Mesiriac. 

p Ibid. ch. 3. probably, from Phasdrtu In trod.. 

to Lib. 3. ver, 33, to 38. 

4 Soidas. 

' So Plutarch calls him ; de feri ntiminis vindidta^ 
p. 556, 557< ■ 'Herodotus calls him Jadmon» 

a. 2* c. 134. 

« Minimam ex his, (the pyramids c^ ^Sypt) (ed. 
hiidatiflimam> a Rhodope mehtricula fsk/Stzm, ^fopi, 
fabolarum philofophi, conferva quoadam, Sc contober* 
jialis, hsc fait. Plin. U^^d. c, izt 

Contubernalis 
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was his wife, or mate, during his fervitude 
there. It was the fame Rhodopis, who af- 
terwards became fo celebrated, and fo ex- 
■tremely * rich. Idmon was. fo much pleafed 
with the behaviour and wifdom of Efop, that 
after having been fome time in his fervice, 
he gave hina * his liberty. 

Efop, after having obtained his freedom, 
gradually acquired fo great a reputation, 
that at length he was confidered as equal to 
the moft celebrated "^ of the fcvcn fages of 



GontuBernalis iig^ifed of old the (wife, or) mate, of 
a Have — Quaiicunque vilHco contubernalis mulier aflig- 
nanda eft ; qua: contineat eum, 8c in qiMbufdam rebua 
adjuFet. ColMmella, de Re Ruft. L. i. c. 8. — Con* 
tubernalis mulier proprie dicitur f«rvi; nam uxoris 
nomen in libera tantum ponitur. Scacvola, die fid&i 
Com. Lib. heg. Thais 45, S. 15. — Contabemuim pro- 
prie fervile connubium. Paal. Lib. Sent, 2,<; 10. 

There is fome reafon to imagine they were a re- 
markably handfome couple : for as (he is faid to have 
had her name from the beauty of her complexionr, 
(Pe^oy& A/QTK ;) he feems to me to have had his from 
the particular fparkling of his eyes : (At<ru, the future 
tenfe of Ai%* & v^^) 

< She made a noble prffent to the temple at Delphi> 
from the tenth of her lubftance^ according to Herodo- 
tus ; and PHny feys (he built one of the famous pyra- 
mids of Egypt* Nat. Hill. Lib.. 36. c. 12. Herodo- 
tus fays, the pyramid afcribed to her was built long be- 
fore her time ; and that tho' (he was very rich, (he 
could not have been able to fuftain the immenfe charge 
iPf that building, B. 2. ch. 134, and 135. 

* Meziriac, ch. 4. from the Scholia^ on AriSopha* 
sea's Aves, Herodotus, and Plutarch; 

^ Meziriac, chap 5, 

IQ Greece, 
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Greece, his contemporaries : fo that what 
Horace faid of Stertinius, perhaps in his 
humorous way % " That he was the eighth 
of the wife men," might be faid of Efop 
very ferioufly ; nay, there are fome who very 
much prefer his manner of inftruftion to 
that of the philofophers juft mentioned % 
and give good reafons for their opinion. He 
was well acquainted with thofe great men, 
particularly with Solon and Chilo. He was 
received with them in the court ■ of Peri- 
ander. King of Corinth, who himfelf was 
one of the number ; and in that of Croefus, 
King of Lydia, in his capital of Sardis. He 
was much beloved* by that prince; and it 
was in his court that Efop fliewed he had 
more wifdom, or at leaft more political wif- 
dom, than all of them, on the following oc- 
cafion : Croefus *, after having fhewn thefe 
fages the magnificence of his court, and the 
vaftnefs of hrs riches, afked them, " Whom 

* Hor, Lib. 2. fat. 3. 296. 

y JBfopus ille» e Plirygia fabulator, haud immerita 
fapiens exift^matuf eft : quuxn quae utilia monitu fuafa-^ 
que eranc» noa feverd, non imperiose, prxcepit & fen- 
fiiit, ut Philofophis moseft; led feftivos deledlabilcf- 
que apologos commentus^ res falobriter ac profpicien* 
ter animadverfas, in mentes animofque hQmlnum cum 
audiendi quadam illecebra induxic Aulas Gelliua^ 
No£les Att. L. 2. c. 29. . 

* Sent thither by Croefus; PlutarchV Corivivium 
Sapient. 

* Aia?pi4'« v^fa Kpo»<rtf (ptXtfjXfFOf . Suidas. Art. ^fepas* 

* Meziriac, ch. 5.— Plutarch in the Life of Solon. 

they 
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they thought the happieft man ?" Some of 
them named one, and fome another : Solon 
(.whom I think without injury we may look 
upon as fuperior to all the reft) in his anfwer 
gave two inftances. The firft was that of 
one Tellus, a poor Athenian, but of great 
virtues; who had eminently diftinguilhed 
Himfelf by his care and education of his fa- 
iTiily, and. at laft loft his life in fighting for 
• His country : the other was of two brothers, 
who bad given a very remarkable proof of 
their filial piety, and were i» reward for it 
taken out of this life by the Gods, the very 
night after they had penormed fo dutiful aa. 
aAion : and concluded with adding^ that he 
Imd given luch inftances, becaufe no one 
could be pronounced happy before his deaths 
"K^pr who^ wa« ape of tfte company, and^ 
perceived that the King was not well fatisfied; 
with any of their anfwers, being afked the 
fame queftion, replied, " That for h}s part: 
he was. perfiiaded that Groefus had as? much* 
pre-eminence in happinefs over all other men^. 
as the fea has over all the rivers." The King 
was fo much pleafed with, this eoraplimcnti» 
that he eagjerly pronounced that fentence, 
which afterwards became a common pro- 
verb, " The Phrygian has hit the mark !"' 
Soon after this happened^. Solon took his- 
leave of Croefus ; and was difmifled very 
coolly. Efop, on, his departure, accomr^ 
panied him part of his journey i, and as they 

were. 
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Vftrc on the road, took an opportunity of 
faying to him, " O Solon, either we muft 
not fpeak to kings, or we muft fay what will 
plcafc them." ** On the contrary," replied 
Solon, " we fliould cither not fpesik to kings 
at all, or we (hould give them good and ufe- 
ful advice ^" So great was the fteadinefs 
of the chief of the fages, and fuch the court* 
linefe of Efop. 

Meziriac, in his life of Efop^ feems>. 
like a true Frenchman, to be plc^fed with, 
him for ihis inftance of his complaifancc* He 
fiiys, that " his reliding in the court of & 
mighty^ a king as Crcefus, rendered him more 
polite Chan moft of the other philofophers of 
his time ; more compliant with the humour 
of princes ; and more reconciled to monar« 
chical government/' Efop gave another in- 
ftance of the latter, in a vifit which he made* 
to Athens^ foon • after Pififtratus, by his. 
artifices praftifed on the people, had attained 
the higheft point of his ambition, and made 
himfclf matter of his country. The people 
repented of what they had done, and began 
to murmur : Efop, on this occafion, inftead 
of inventing a Fable to Ihew Pififtratus how- 
glorious it would be for him to reftore li- 
berty to the Athenians, compofed one to 
petfuadc that people to fubmit quietly to the 

*^ Plutarch's Life of Solon* 

^ Chap. 5. 

« Phaxlrus, Lib, i. F^. 2, $* 

power 
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power which he had ufurped over them. It 
is one of the firft of thofe wliich Phaedrus. 
has tranflated from Efop» In his introduc- 
tion to it, Phxdrus ^ intimates that Pififtra-^ 
Uis was a good prince j and ifi is very true> 
that in his adminiftration ^ he was not a bad 
one J but had not Elbp been fo well recon- 
cikd tp monarcbical government, as Meziriac 
thinks, and as Plutarch ^ proves, he was -, he 
would naturally have taken t;hc part of ^hc 
cnflay^d people,, rather than that of tJieir en- 
flaver,. 

, Efop^ howeyer, in aill inftances where courts 
and the matters of them were not concejnedj^ 
f^enos to have gone as far in the puriuit of 
i^ifdom as any of the fages. Wh^n/ Chilo^ 
one of the feven, a(ked him, while yet but » 
young man, '^ What God .was doing ?" Efop^ 
inimediately anfwered, ** That he was de- 
preffing the proud, . and exalting the hum^ 
ble :" an anfyver which Mr. Bayle calls ^ 
wonderful j and defcants very largely upon* 
it. Remarkable too was his idea of the 
ipiferics of mankind, as appears from an ob- 
fervation he frequently, made \ " That Pro-, 
metheus, having taken earth to form manr- 

^ Phadros, Lib. i. Fab. 2, 7. 
s Plutarch^ in his Life of Solon. 
^ In the little difpute between him and Solon at the: 
banquet of the Sages, p. 15 1« C. &c. 
* Laertius, Art. Chilo. 
^ Bayle, Art. jEf. note 1. 
^ Mez, chap. 6. From Themiftias : Oral, ^z* 

kind> 
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I kind, tempered and moiftened it, not with 

I water, but with tears." From this little fpe- 

i -cimen of his fentiments and reflexions "* one 

I cannot but regret our not having a greater 

^ number of them prcferved to us. 

f Efop dedicated his fervices, in the latter 

part of his life^ to Croefus ; and after fome 
other embaffies or employs, was fent by that 
monarch " to the city of Delphi, with a large 
fum of money, in order to offer magnificent 
i facrifices to Apollo, and to diftribute ** four 

j minse of falver to each citizen. During his 

I refidencc among them, he conceived fo great 

I adiflike to the manners and morals of the 

Delphians, and fpoke of their mifcondudt 
^ with fo much freedom, that he extremely 

y provoked them. Among other things, he 

i ..l-eproached them with having fcarcely any 

i ^ • , ^ . . 

™ His idea in relation to proper relaxations of the 
■mind, is cxprefled in the ftrong oriental way by Phas- 
drus, in the fourteenth Fable of his third Bool^i and 

^ he makes him fpeak with a great air of authority on 

another ^ccafion ; where he reprefents him as wifer 

^ than all the people of Athens taken together : 

► O ii maneret condito fenfus patri 

Quam graviter ferret, quod voluntatem fuam 
' Interpretari non potuiiTent Attici 1 

Lib. 4- Fab, 4. 

^ ^ Scholtaft on Ariftophanes'*s Wafps* ver. I437> ^^^ 

Plutarch, on the Certainty of. the Divine Vengeance, 

^ though deferred, torn ii. p. 557. 

J ° Twelve pounds a man ; the filver mina being 

twelve ounces, or three pounds of our money ; accor- 
^in^ to Ainfworth. 

arable 
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arable land ; and obferved, '^ That were It 
not for the great concourfe of ftrangers, and 
the vaft offerings made Ui their temple, they 
would foon be reduced to the extremity of 
hunger.?' Not fatisfied with offending them 
in words, he proceeded to deeds ; for hav- 
ing performed the facrifices in the manner 
that Croefus had ordered, he fent back the 
reft of the money to the city of Sardis, as 
judging the Delphians not worthy to partake 
of the king's liberality. This irritated them 
againft him to fuch a degree, that they con- 
fulted how they might be revenged j and 
accordingly entered into a confpiracy to take 
away his life by a notorious piece of villainy. 
They hid amOng his baggage one of ' the 
golden veffels confecrated to Apollo*, and 
foon after Efop was fet out on his return, they 
difpatched meffengers after him, who over- 
took him in his way to Phocis, charged him 
with the theft j and on fearching, produced 
the veflel which they themfclves had procured 
to be fepretly conveyed into his baggage. 
Upon this pretence they imm^ediately drag 
him to Delphi, throw him into prifon, accufe 
him of facrilege, and fentence him to be pre- 
cipitated from the rock Hyampia; which 
was their ufual puniihment for facrilegious 
perfons. As they were on the point of throw- 
ing him down the rock, he obtained leave to 

f Ariftpph. and ThcracUdes, in Gronov. Thef. Gn 
torn, 6. p. 2830* 

fpeak 
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Tpeak in his defence ; and delivered, in his 

ufual manner, a Fable. It was that of the 

Eagle ^ and the Beetle ; the purport of which 

was to fliew, ** That the weakeft may fome- 

times procure vengeance againft the moft 

powerful, when greatly injured by them :" but 

the enraged Delphian^ paid no regard either 

to his Fable, or its Moral. They only in- 

creafed their clamours againft him; and 

without any mercy hurried him down the 

precipice. However, Heaven, (as the old 

writers obferve) did inflidt that vengeance 

on the Delphians, which he had thus, in a 

^ fort of prophetic fpirit, foretold. Their land 

was rendered barren s and they were afflifted 

► with many ftrange diftemperS, for feveral 

^ years afterwards. In this diftrefs they con- 

[ fulted the oracle i and were anfwered, that 

I all their miferies were owing to the unjuft 

condemnation and death of Efop. In cou- 

icquence of this anfwer, they caufed a pro- 

I clamation to be made by found of trumpet, 

at fome of the moft public feafts and general 

meetings of the Greeks; that " whoever 

^ bore any relation to Efop, and would demand 

fatisfaftion for his death, was delired to come 

and exa£): it from the Delphians, in what 

9 Mentioned by the Scholiaft on Ariftoph. in Pace 

* V, 177, and Vefp. 1437. That Scholiaft gives us the 

« Fable itfelf, in a manner a good deal different from the 

modern way of telling the ftory ; but i ihould imagine 

not in fo good an one^ £fop probably told it himfelf. 

mannor 
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manner he pleafe<l," There was none who 
pretended to any right in this affair, till the 
third generation : when a Samian appeared, 
named Idmon ' ; a grandfon of that Idmpn, 
who had been matter of Efop, in the ifland 
of Samos : and the Delphians, having made 
him the fatisfaftion he delired, were deliver- 
ed from their calanrities. 

According to Eufebius, the death of Efop 
happened in the • fourth year of the fifty- 
fourth Olympiad j which was 561 years be- 
fore the Chriftian iEra. 

If we were to follow pro'bability rather than 
the afTertions of fome writers in the lower 
ages, 1 fhould be more apt to think that Efop 
was of a handfome countenance and ftiape, 
than ugly and deformed j notwithftanding 
the general prepofTeffion to the contrary, 
which has prevailed for the three or four laft 
centuries. There is no author quoted as fay- 
ing any thing to the difadvantage of Efop's 
perfon, till after the fall of all the arts and 
fciences ; and almoft a thoufand years after 
his death. The firft writer quoted in fup- 
port of this groundlefs opinion is Stobasus % 
who has it from I don't know whom ; and 
what is faid by this unknown perfon, relates 

' Herodotus ; and Plutarch, de fera numinis vindida^ 
« Bayle, Art. JEC. NoteC. Meziriac faya, the fijftof 

the fifty-fourth Olympiad, chap. vi. 

* Efop died 561 years before our JEn, and Stobacus 

(according to Blair's Tables) lived in the beginning of 

the fifth century after Chrift, 

only 
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only to the air of Efop's " countenance ; for 
there is not a word incimatc^d of his re- 
fembling an Ethiop, or of his being deform- 
ed in any part of his body. Planudes was 
the firft who propagated any fancies of th« 
latter kind ; and that probably from his tak- 
ing ^ another perfon for Efop ; and not till * 
about two thoufand years after the death of 
this celebrated mythologift. There is nooc- 
cafion to oppoie this notion of Planudes by 
fcarching for any exprefs authorities againfl: 
him ; it having been fo fully proved before^ 
that he has totally deftroyed all his own cre- 
dit himfelf. 

Philoftratus, in his ' account of feveral pic- 
tures in the time * of the Antonines, gives us 
one, in which Efop is the principal figure. 
The painter reprefents him before his own 

* He {&y$, that Efop being reproached for having a 
four coon ten an ce, anfwered, ** Regard not my Iooks» 
but my mind." This anonymous authority from Sto* 
bseus, I fhould think might be much over-balartced by 
that of Philoftratus, who' lived long before Stobsus ; 
and in his pidure of Efop gives him a pUafing coun* 
Unanctt even while he is meditating. <* O^ oi/!a»»tiv« 

rtf» fjLvBttv ^foMii aniy,t\nni thj "^^X?^^ ^iovlau Phil. E»x. y\ 

^ See p. xi. 

' He flouriflied 1941 years after the death of Efop. 
See note "^ p. xi. 

y See pp. xii and xiii. 

* In Icon. Art. Mv^oi. 

* From the year 138 to 179 of our iEra, 

b houfe; 
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houfe ; there the Gcniufes *» of the fcvcral 
forts of Efopian FaWcs approach him with 
pleafure an<3 regard, as the chief inventor acd 
writer of Fables. As fuch they adorn hicn 
with wreaths of flowers, and crown him with 
olive-braoche^. He has a pleafing frnile 
upon hts CQMntenance ; and at the fame tinne 
his eyes are fixt upon the ground, as being 
then compofing a Fable j and compofing it^ 
with that huniour and gaiety for which he 
was To remarkable. There are feveral men, 
and feveral beafts intermixt, that form a fort 
of circle round him.; and among the latter, 
the Fox is particularly diftinguifhed j Efop 
making as much ufc of him in his Fables, as 
the dramatic writers do of Davus in their 
Comedies. There is a great deal of fenfe **., 
(Gays Philoftratus) expreft in the pifture in 
general ; and particularly, in the looks and 

^ Thcr€ were, prol>abIy, three of thcfe Geniufes in 
the pi^ure ; the Efopiaa Fables being divided into three 
f€>rts. ** The rational, in which Men cwily are intfo- 
doced ; the charadlered, where only Beails> under cha* 
radlijrs afligned to th^ra ; and the mixt, in which both 
Men and Beafts are concerned." From Aphthonius, in 
Pneexercitam : one of th^Teftimon. inNevelet's edition. 

The Genius of each fort of the lefler Fables is made 
to attend Efop here, as perfons ; in the fame manner 
that the Genius of the greater, or Epic, Fable attends 
Homer, in the famous relievo of his Apotheofis. 

' This feems to be the intent of the painter, tho* 
Philoftratus gives another turn to it. Oihv o ^a;y^ec<p<^, 
fays he, ol* a* tu» fji,vGuv ^povJi^ej a>£t/A«»»j? t»»5 4'^'X''? ^sovlai. 

attitudes 
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anticudes of the three Geniufes^ that are pay- 
ing their regards to him. 

In this pifturc the countenance of Elbp is 
very well reprcfentcd, as partly pleafant and 
partly grave j- but Plutarch has given us a 
much fuller and ftrongcr pidlure of his 
thoughts and manner of converfation, 'Tia 
in his Feaft of the Sages> at the court of Pc- 
'^ riander King of Corinth, who himfdf was 
one * of the feven. As this is perhaps one 
of the moft valuable remains of antiquity 
that is left to us, and as Efop has a conii* 
derable Ihare in it, I (hall take the liberty of 
inferting it very much at large j though it 
will bear no proper proportion to the reft of 
his life : but I think it cannot be unacceptable 
to the reader; and heartily wilh, that the 
whole was tranflated into Englilh by fome 
abler hand. 

Periander, while the reft of the wife men 
were all in his court, invites them, and fe- 
veral ^ others, to a feaft in one of his pleafure- 

houfes, 

« The other fix are Thales, Solon, CIcobulus, Chi- 
le, Bias, and Pittacus : to whom, fays Laertius, fome 
add Anacharfis the Scythian, Mufo the Kenean, Pcre- 
cydes the Syrian, Epimcnidcs of Crete, and Pififtratus 
the tyrant of Athens. In proem. § 13. 

^ Befides Periander, and the fix Sages (firft mentioned 
in the note before) there* were Efop, and Anacharfis 
the Scythian ; Melifla, the wife of Periander ; Eumetis 
her attendant, daughter of Cleobalus, one of the Sages, 
and herfelf fomctimcs called Cleoboline, or the Little 
Female Sage: .Naucratites (alfo called Niloxenus) font 
b 2 to 
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hoiifes, near the city of Corinth, where he 
was to make a ' particular facrifice to Venus, 
It was at the foot of the Licseum, or eaftcrn 
promontory of the Corinthiapn Ifthmus; a' 
place naturally very delightful \ and much 
aflifted by art : for Periander was a * lover of 
magnificence; which, together with his be- 
ing a tyrant, may poffibly account for Lu- 
cian^s ^ excluding him from his Elyfium. 
Periander ordered a chariot for each of the 
invited guefts, to convey them to the place. 
When that which was provided for Thalcs 
arrives, he fmilcs ; is very much obliged, but . 
choofes to walk through the fields. He does 
fo ; and two * other of the guefts accompany 
him. In their walk, they meet with Alexi- 
demus, natural fon of the tyrant of Miletus, 

to confalt Bias, and his Brethren^ by Amaiis King of 
Egypt ; Mnefiphilus, from Athens ; Diocles, a prieil 
and augur, in Pcriander's fervice ; Ardalus, pricft of 
the temple of the Mufes, founded by one of his ancef. 
tors ; Cherfias, a poet ; and Cleodemus, a phyfjcian. 

8 Periander had left off paying any devotions to Ve- 
nus, ever (ince his mother had put an end to her life for 
love; and this was his firft return to them, upon fome 
dreams of his wife MeliiTa. Xylander's Plutarch^ fol. 
vol. 2. p. 146, D. 

^ Paufanias, in Corinthiacis. 

* Plut.rch, p. 148, B. 

^ Lucian fay#> he faw Anachariis^ Zamolxes, Nama« 
Lycurgus, Phocion, and Tellus, in Elyfium ; ** and 
all the feven Sages, except Periander." Tom i. p» 
674, Ed. Blaeu. 

^ Diodes, the pried and augur ; and Naucracites>. 
the embailador froQi Amaiis> Xing of Egypt. 

9 • returning 
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returning from the villa, in a very great heat. 
A place it feems, at the loweft table, had 
been affigned for him ; and he could not bear 
to fit beneath " ^olians and Iflanders, and 
° people that nobody knows." They pafs 
him, and laugh at his folly. When they come 
to the dining-room, Thales alks aloud, 
^' Which was the place his countryman had 
refufed ?" and when it was ftiewed to him, fits 
down in it. Efop opens the converfation i 
and in order to ridicule the behaviour of 
Alexidemus, begins with telling a Fable of 
the arrogant Mule mortified. After the ta- 
bles were cleared, arid garlands diftributcd 
to each of the guefts by Melifla, the wife of 
Pcriander, Anacharfis fays fomething, a little 
ftiurrckf -.tfMx the Gr.ecian faftiion of ufing 
Gods : and as this migntTTaVe prcnrrocc^j ttw* 
ferious a debate, Efop turns it off ** with a jeft. 
One of this venerable company was Nau- 
cratites, fcnt by Amafis King of Egypt, to 
confult Bias, and the other wife men,_ on a 
letter he had received from the King of 
Ethiopia. It was a cuftom amongft the learn- 
ed in thofc days, to fend ** wife fentences, 

and 

"^ AioXEi^, x^ rrt<r\tSiau mJ nvet^* Pltttarch^ p. 148^ F; 

« Plutarch, p. 150, E. 

^ The tafte of |he knowing, in Bfop's time, was to 

Audy rules for the condu^fc of life ; and to make wife 

fentences, or proverbs, for the fame purpofe. At their 

tables, they often put queftions of this fort to be an- 

b % fwered 
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and puzzling queftions, to one another j ancf 
this intercourfe was carried on cv^n between 
perfons of different nations, This letter was 
of the latter kind ; and required Amafis to 
drink up the fea. It is read, and the ^ dif- 
ficulty evaded by Bias. Clcodemus, the phyfi- 
cian, fpcaks very juftly againft thefe difficult 
and puzzling queftions ; but is as unkind in 
fpccifying, " That they were like Eumetis's 
riddles, and fit only to be played with by 
women*" Eumetis (who was prefcnt as an 

fwcrcd fcverally, by as many as chdfc to do it. They ■■ 

alfo fcnt moral queftions, from one kingdom to ano- ^ 

thcr; and fometimes pazzling> or enigmatical quef- 
tions to be refolved. The letter fent by Amafis to 
Bias was one of the latter kind ; and thec^ttgflJQQ pro* _ . 



Baj'iAftff ~ Ai$'(0S'«y £;/!» w£ps tjAt_ co^h »q ctytiM^uv. Hrlij/iAiref 

xu^aq re xj woAetj ruv ikhvh f^vi Xvaccvlt h ctrtuy tuv vefi 
'S.7^i^Aii^vviv wn'ormxh* 1x.tii/a,iJt.tpoq av tv^vq uiro'nrgfA.vs NaiAof «- 
po»* all ^» pi?ioig aoiq n o-oAtJ^t; yina-^an cr*^ nftA;y, a ra^ok 
xvKvcsi* Plutarch, 151, C. 

Thefe puzzling queftions, though much inferior ta 
the other iort, were not a corruption of them* in thefe 
times ; but of the greateft antiquity,. ^ we find by the 
contention between Homer and Hefiod ; (Plutarch in 
Conviv. Sap. p* 154.) and the riddle, which Samfon 
puts to the Phiiiftuies^ 1 141 years before our ^r^ 
(Judges xiv, 14.) 

P Op^»7tf Tfti Ai$i««i, (fays Bias) rnq ifuSahXailaq uq 
TA m^Myni <7o3«jM«r( %'ma'ytiv.f cvf avioc E9f7r»»9i r%v tutfa-etf 

atteadant 
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attendant on Mcliffa, aAd Was a lady of the 
greateft fweetnefs, modcfty, and wifdom) at 
firft fecnied inclined to anfwer him ; but re- 
drained herfelf, and bluAied. Efop, with 
great good-nature, faved her from part of 
her confufion, by making a jeft upon the 
phyfician and his pra<5l:ice; and by that means 
called oflf the eyes of the company from her 
to him *. Periander then defires each oF 
them to contribute fome wife fentence for the 
benefit of Amafis and the company. Solon, 
Bias, Thales, Anacharfis, Cleobulus, Pitta- 
cus, and Chilo, gave each of them a piece of 
advice for kings J and Periander being prcft 
to add his, faid, " That the fentences which 
they had given, were almoft fufficient to de- 
ter any man of fenfe from reigning/* Efop, 
on this, fpeaks of the civility due to princes ; 
digrefies into a little difpute with Solon about 
the preference of monarchical to republican 
covernmcnt ; but for fear it Ihould grow too 
ferious, foon turns it off (in his ufual way) 
with a piece of humour. Naucratites then 
rcfumes his bufinefs, and mentions ' fome 
other queftions from Amafis, which are an- 
fwered by Thales. As the mfeffenger frofti 
Amafis had now difpatched all his orders, 
Mnefiphilus the Athenian prbpofes to the 
company % that as they had before givea- 

^ PJutarcK, 15*, I>, 
' Ibid. 153. V 

• Ibid. X54, C. 

b 4 -their 
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their thoughts of what might be ufeful t» 
kings» they would now give them, as to what 
might be beneficial to commonwealths * j and 
the Sages fpeak each on this fubjed^ in a fen^ 
tentious manner^ 

Thea Diocles> 'the prieft and augur or 
PeriandeTj propofes " that they may fay fome- 
thing on the government of a houfc and fa- 
mily ; fince each of the company prcfent had 
a houfe to govern, " I deny that," fays 
Efop, " for Anacharfis here has only a * 
cart." Anacharfis anfwers him in his ufual 
grave and folid manner, and defircs that his 
anfwer to him may at the fame time pafs as 
-feis * club toward what was propofed by 
Diocres. The reft of tlie Sages give their 
icntcnces,. or fentiments,. feverally,. on the 
fame fubjeft. 

Here Melifla and Eumetis ^ withdraw p 
the company falls into a mixt converfation j, 
and Efop, who had been blamed himfelf be- 
fore for a digreffion from the fubjeft then ia 
hand, tells^ them a * Fable of the Wolf and 
Shepherds^ to fliew that they themfelves 

' Plutarchv J54, DandE. 

« Ibid. 155, A. 

^ Anachariis was a Scythian ; and that people had 
no fixt habitations i but lived in a fort of waggons, to 
(hjifc their places of abode whenever they chofe to do fo^ 

rt/AC«^^ofC(xu Platarch, p» 1551 &» 
y Plutarch, 155, D» 
» J bid, 155, A. 

were 
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were now guilty of the fame fault. Soon 
after this, * the fubjeft of oeconomics is re- 
fumed ; and Gleobulus being alkcd, what ii 
a competency ? begins with mentioning art 
old vulgar ftory, about making a coat for 
the moon j and a Fable of Efop*s, on a Dog's 
contrafting himfelf in winter, and extending 
himfclf in fummer : and this enquiry about a 
competency, leads them into ^ a fuller confi- 
deration of temperance and aliments. 

In the clofeof this, Gorgias, the brother of 
Periander, comes in from a voyage ; and 
gives an *" account of the wonderful prefer^ 
vation of Arion, by the Dolphins, who car- 
ried him to fhore, when flung into the fea. 
Efop *^ (whether in jefl: or ferioufly,) does?; 
not feem to believe it : Diodes, in anfwer f'6 
him, refers to the prefervation of Phryxus 
and Helk ; and Solon fays,- " Thefe things 
are above our reach, and muft be left to the 
Gods." Several other (lories * are told of 
perfons affifted by Dolphins; and Anacharfis 
reafons, (as is bis way,) very gravely and 
finely, upon Providence. On their enquiry's 
growing too nice, and particular, and Efop's 
quoting feveral verfes out of Homer, Soloa 

* Plutarch, 157, A. 
*» Ibid. 157 to 160. 

« Ibid. 160 to 162. 

laxHivoylen. PlutarCh, 1 62, B. 

• Plutarch, p. 163. 

h ^ takes 
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tak£S hold of that opportunity to quote a 
vexfe of Homer too, to pu« them in. mind of 
its drawing toward bed -time. He ^ then 
propofes a facrificej which they perform^ 
and depart. 

It appears upon the whole, from what is ^ 
recorded by Plutarch on this occafion, that 
Efop's coaverfation confiftcd of a mixture of 
humour, wit, mirth, and good-jiature ; and 
the adapting, or making of Fables upon the 
ipot, as occafions arofe : and immediately af- 
ter the perufal of this piece, it firft came into 
my thoughts, that Efop was perhaps a man 
as full of wit and humour as our celebrated 
Dr. Swift } for he fcarce ever fpeaks without 
excrcifing one or other of thofe talents. He 
might poflibly have been as ^ fatirical too„ 
tho' in a more gay and lefs difobliging man- 
ner : and, indeed, his good-nature is pointed 
out as ftrongly as any part of his charafter K 
His wifdom itfelf was gay and cheerful ; and 
it was for that very reafon, that he has been 
fo often preferred to all the feven* Sages of 

f Plutarch, p. 164. 

s Plutarch, in the entranceoo this fiibjed, fays, there 
had been falfe accounts publifhed of it ; and propofes 
his as a true one. 

^ Ka» Aia-airog, oioi» «Ai/JtItxof — — «^J9, &C. Plut. 

p t^z.-^Derifor poti^s, quam deridendus Senex. Phaod. 
lib. 3. fab. 14. — For a remarkable inftance of his hu- 
mour, very like Dr. Swift, fee the fame, lib. 5. fab. 5.. 
* In his refcuing a lady of fo charming a charader a& 
F.umetis from her confuiion, p. 152, D. 

Greece, 
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GreeWt, He was ftce and o^n in his dif- 
cottffe : for he Ipeaks frcquiendy ; and tho' 
thew Were fo many in company ^, and fo 
many of high rank and figure, he has (in a 
mahrier) the fSrft and laft word in their con- 
verfation. Plutarch too confirms what has 
been obferved * by others; that he was very 
frcein intermixing his Fabies, even in thcmoft 
common and familiar parts of his difcourfe. 

I have " already mentioned the reafon why 
Efop might choofe to write Fables : and 
though he certainly was not " the inventor, 
he excelled all others fo greatly in that way 
of writing, that he has generally ** been re- 
garded 

^ See note *", p« xxvii. 

1 In particular, by Prifcian. See below, note ^. 

»» P. XV. 

" Prifcian mentions Archiiochus as a writer of Fables, 
who flouriflied above a century before £fop. (B^yle, 
Note A.) Quintilian fpeaks of Hefiod as the £rft inven- 
tor of them, (id. ib.) who was two centuries earlier than 
Archilochos; and the Fable of Jotham recorded in 
fcripture (Judges, ch. ix. v. 8—20.} is almoft three- 
centuries earlier than Hefiod. 

"" Illae quoque fabals, quae etiamfi originem non ab 
iEibpo acceperont, (nam videtur earum primus audtor 
Hefiodus,) nomine tamen iEfopi maxime celebrantor ; 
ducere animos iblent, praecipue rufticorum Sc imperi- 
torum : quiet fimplicius, quas fida funt, audiunt; Sc: 
capti volUptate, facile iis quibus deledtantUr confen- 
tiunt. Quintilian, Inftit. Or; Lib. 5. c. 11. 

Didtus eil ^fopus AoyotJinoi, non qu5d primus ^luta 

loqui docaerit ; nam ante eum Hefiodus hoc fecerat, in 

fermone LufciniiB ad Accipitrem : fed quod praecipue 

b 6 hoc 
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gardcd as fuch i aad is calkd fo by fevcral, 
even of the ancLcut wrLccK. It appears very 

plainly: 

&ac fcribeodi genus (eSaCas eff.. ' SCenage, in Laertiuin^. 
Lib. I. N. 72. 

AtcuviV9t_ ^itytc^eiif.ru rot Atertairor a^ir« feettlvmavry^tt^at- 
TV; /xi/0»$. Apophthoniua ; in Pneexercitamentis. 

PHibian, in fpeaking of Fable^ calls Efop the inven- 
tor of it ; but loon after he corre^ himfelf, and adds^ 
Ufi: funt cL vetuftiffinH <}Q0que aucores ;. He£odus^ 
ArchiJochus, Plautus, Uoratiua. Nominantur autenv 
ab inventoribu6 £abularum» alias ^fopis, alia& Cypriac^ 
aHas Lybicae^. aliae Sybarilicas; omnes ante m comma- 
inter ^fopix,, qaoniam in conventibus frequenter,, 
folebat MiopvLS fabulis uti. From Bayle, Art. ^fap«. 
Note A. 

Nunc fabularum cur fit in men mm- genua* 
.Brevi docebo; Servitus obnoxia:. 

Quia quae volebat non audebat dicere,, 

Aifedua proprios in fabellas tranftulit ;; 

Calumniamque fi Ais elu fit jocia : 

Ego porro illiua femita feci viam.< 

Phxdrus» Introd. Lib. 3; ver. 3Qr«- 
Avienus faysr in the pref. to his Fabiesi Hujus ma* 
teriae ducem nobis, i£fi>pum noveris : qui refpbnfoDel- 
phici Apollinis monitus, ridicuia orfus eft, ut legenda' 
firmaret. From Bayle, Note A. And Apolionius in 
Philoilratus fays, ** That-^fop, not content with re- 
ceding the fabulous ftories of the poets, in favour of 
wifdom, inveafed a new method.'^ 6. 5. ch. 5. From' 
the fame. Note H. 

As the word Ridiculoas is always ufed in a bad fenfe- 
HI Engliihy it nvay not be impjroper to obferve, thar 
Ridiculus in Laitin was u<fed in a good fenfe, as well 
as in a bad ; and is to be taken in the former, in the 
quotation here from Avienus. 'Tis as much a com- 
ttendaiion of Efop, as the Feftivua ct Deledlabilis of 

Gellitts, 
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plainly from the words of ' Socrates and 
^ Phsedrus, each of whom tranflated fome of 
the Fables of Efop, that he wrote them in 
profe ; though the invention which generally 
attends them^ and which is the more eflentia^l 
part in poetry, made the former regard them 
as a poetical work. 

The diftingui filing character of Efop*s ftile 
feems to have been that of an ' elegant fim- 

plicity i 

Gelliosy p. xviit. Note 23 ; or the Hilariora Stodia oi 
Seneca> p. xlviii. Note 6. Thus, where Horace is pre-- 
ferring thehumorotts fort of fatyr to the fevere, he Uiys, 

Ridiciilum acri 
Fortiita ac melios magnas. plcrumque fecat res. 

Lib. !• Sat. i<x ver. ly* 
And Phasdrus, fpeaking of Eibp'fr works, attributes 
hsUf of their merit to this : 

Duplex Ubelli dos cSl ; qood rifam mover, 
£t qixod pmdenti vitam coniilio mon«t. 

In trod. Lib, i. ver. 4. 
I fappoie the Greeks ufed TiXoici of him, in the fame 
manner. Ataff^ofim reAof** Qvluq tXtyot r^f Awt/va fAvBo%^' 
Hefychius. 

^ Enofio-aq o7» rev vonilnif ^s<^h i^^cf fti^^ot «roii}%« tiyffi^ 

Tiilar tvoina'a or^ w^vkn^ tt^yj(of. Socrates, in Flato'is: 
Phsdo. 

« JEfbptis aodlor qiiam mareriam repperlf, 

Hanc egaPOLIVI verfibos fenariis. ' 

Phaedrus, In trod. Lib. i. yer. 2. 

' Quifquamne ita nitet, at comparatus tibi non lor* 

deat ? Quis ita ad JEfopi *v€uuftatemy quis ad fophifticas 

Ifocratis conclufiones, quis ad enthyrocmata DemoiU 

henis^ aut opulentiaAX Taliianam, aut proprietatem 

noilri 
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^IkitjTi it was very ' plain, ihort, and tlextp 
and his writings have been highly admired 
fee their good fenfe and ufefuinefs, in alL 
agea. The plans of his Fables arc com*- 
mended for the fame ^ elegance as- his ftile.. 
He has "been highly admired for his writings 
of this kind in all ages. Quintilian recom- 
mends them " as th€ firft objc£l in the in- 
firudtion of children; and Plato, when he 
is banifhing the fabulous ftories of Homer 

Aoftri Maronu ; quis i(a aficdet fiagtila^ ut tti imples 
omnia. A-ofohius, in his Epiflle to S^mmachus : vol. a. 
p. 64a. Ed. Vku^ 

» This appears very evidently, even from the imita- 
tions of his writings. Phasdrus's IHle has commonly 
been admired for its particular Simplicity and neatnefs ; 
and he fays, very ftrongly, that he imicates Efop in his 
manner, as well as in his matter : 

LibnuA exarabo tereiam j£fopi ftiio. 

L. 5. Prol. ver. 10. 

Laertitts has preferved a couplet in Socrates's traniia- 
tfoa of one of his Fables ; remarkable otily for its par- 
ticular plainnefs. 

At^A^vo; 9'oIcAi|i Ko^trdioy urv irf/A80-(^ 

And the Fables which Plutarch (in his Banquet of 
the Sages) has put into Efop's own mouth, are remark* 
ably ih'ort and clear. 

< In quibufdam [fabulis] et ar^umentum ex fi^o lo- 
catur, et per mendacia ipfe relationis ordo contexitur ; 
ut funt ills ^fopi Fabulas ; elegantia fiflidnis illuib-es« 
Macrobius, in Somn. Scrip. Lib. i.cap. 2. 

^ Efopi fabellas, quae fabulis nutricularum proxime 
fuccedunt, narrare fermone puro et nihil fe fupramo- 
dum extollente, deinde eandem gracilitatem ftilo exi- 
gere condifcant. Iiiftitut. Orat. i. Ci 9. 

and 
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and "^ Hdkod, advifes tke u& of this fort of 
Fable$ i& his Commonwealth; in both of 
which he is ftroDgly foMtowcd by * Phiteftra-^ 
tus I who fays» " That they wiere mote p-o*- 
per than all other Fables, to infpire us witb 
wifdom/' The Athenians, in the age when 
lenraing was at its greatcft pcrfcsftion among' 
them, (hewed their high opinion of Efopy 
and his writings, by the ^ noble ftatuc they* 
eredted to his memory, and by the celebrated 
feu Ip tor * they employed for that purpofe. 
The great excellence of his way of writings 

^i}2c^«f Xtynif TOK w»»c^»' «jj irX«rlf»i' T«f 4'-*'X*'^ avion tok 
/xv-^oiff m/hTM /EMtAAop 9i rcc atn^ocia ren^ XH^^* Plato De 
Republica. Lib. a. 

^ PhiloftratQs ; Book 5. ch. 5. 

y Mfopo ingMttm (tatuam pofuere Attici. 

Phsedros, Epif. to B. 2. vier. t. 

The Greeks afed to fee up (latues^ l&rg^ than the 
ltfe» to compliment their king^^ heroes, and gods : of 
this kind the ftatute here mentioned, in honour of £fop» 
feems to have been. 

They fet op at the fame time, feven ftatues to tho 
famous cotempcrary Sages of Greece ; and this flatue 
of £fop at the head of them all. Danet, the commen- 
tator to the Delphin edition, on the place; from the 
following epigram of Agathias : 

Evict C9^v¥f tifjt^^a-^tt* iirn xtivoi fxtt arayxiiff 

£/aC«Xo*, cv vti^ttft (pBtyy^etO't rot^ aifiilt^ot^, 
0( ^f 0*0^01? /AvOoif x^ v>iaa-fxaa'i nm^ct Af|c»f» 

To yXviEv. rot/ /xt^ou xoAov fi;)(t» jf^M(^• 

« The great Lyfippas* 

confifts 
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Confifts in blending of * the agreeable arid the^ 
in(lru(5tive fo well together: from whicb 
Horace might poffibly take the hint for thar 
ru}e> which he feems to diftinguiih^ as the moft 
confiderable of any in his Art of Poetry. 

'Tis no wonder that works fo ufeful, fo 
pleafing, and fo much recommended, were 
in every body's hands : they were fo efpecially " 
at Athens \ the great feat of fcience ; and ] 
about the time> that arcs "* and knowledge 

I 

* Thus, where Phsdrus {zys, that he imitates E6}p9, \ 
in his I ft book of Fables, he immediately adds, i 

Duplex libelli dos eft ; quod rifum movet, J 

£t quod prudeoti vitam confilio mone(, 

Introd. to Bv i « ver. 4^ | 
A* Gellius prefers him to all the philosophers on chis^ 
very account ; and Avienus attributes fo happy a 
thought to an infpiration from Heaven : (Note 86.) 
ApoUonius did the fame, tho' in a different manner;. 
(iPhiioftratus, B 5. chap. 5.) the latter fuppofing this 
Hght to have been given him by Mercury, and the 
former from the oracle at Delphi. 

^ Omne tulit pundtum, qui mifcuit utile dulcr;. 
Ledorem dele£);ando4 pariterqne monendo. ^ 

De Art. Poet. ver. 343; 

^ It was a proverbial expreifion there, for a man whO' 
was entirely ignorant; ** That he had never read Efop." 
Ot/^ Aia-bfvov mtwcPyixaq. Ariftophanes, Aves. ver. 471 :- 
or, as it is in Galenv Ov^< Akak^Trov fAip.»S9]x«(« De 
Simplicibus Medicam : xi. The reafon of this proverb 
(as the commentator on Ariftophanes iays) was *' their 
reading him there with cagernefs," Or* to* ^oyovoiov 
Aiavirov ha, erwa^m i»%oy. 

^ The Athenians paid that iignal compliment to 
Efop of fettio^ up his ftatue above thofe of all the feven 
Sages> in that great age in which Lyiippus and 
Apelles, and Ariftotle, Plato, and Xenophon iiouriihed. 

were 
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ivere both at their greateft height. The Fa-» 
bles of Efop was, generally, the firft book • 
which was read by their youth, and, perhaps, 
one of the laft, which fome of them quitted .^ 

^Plutarch mentions Efop among the au- 
thors moft proper for forming philofophcrs j 
and indeed his diftinguifhing charafter was 
w^ifdom, attended (as has been (hewn before) 
with a perpetual flow of pleafantry, Phsedrus 
calls him, ^ The Sage; and fays ^ " That he 
faw through all Nature/* 

It muft be very difficult, at this diftance 
of time, to determine which of the Greek 
Fables, that arepubliftiedasEfop*s,were really 
of his writihg. Several of them may be fo ^ 
but we do not know how to diftihguim them* 
I Ihould think it more eafy to catch him at 
the rebound 5 I mean, in the profeft tranfla- 
tions of him. . Phaedrus, the * firft of the 

Roman 

• Fabulas primum tradcre pueris folent — — - ; quii 
animos eorum, adhuc moUes, ad jneliores facile vias 
infticuunt vits. Prifcian* 

^ Ov /xow* ret. Aurwvua, /^w0«gi«, 9^ 7»i woMjIwa? vwo^ictt^ 

/AvOoAcyta |bbi&' u^ovDc iv^aawtn. De Audiendis Poetic*, 
s Soph us. Phsd. Lib. 3. Fab. 14, ver. 9. 

i» ■ Naris emunftae fenex. 

Natura nunquam verba cai potuit dare. 

Id. Lib. 3. Fab. 3* vcr. 15; 

* Phaedrus, after fpeaking of Efop, fays, 

Quoniam occuparet alter ne primus forem,. 

Ne folus eflet fludui. Clofe to B. ii. ver. 6» 

*TU probable that Phaedrus had hot publiihed his Fa- 
UeSf when Seneca wrote hii Confection to Polybiul> 

towards 
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Roman poets who wrote Fabtesy begins witH 
informing hifl reader that he has ^ turned into 
verfe feveral of thofc which (as was remarked 
before) were written in profe by Eibp. He 
confirms this frequently afterwards, in gene- 
ral ; and has pointed out fome in particulatv 
as tranflated&om Efop. He makes mention 
of thefe much ofteoer ^ toward tl^ beginnings 
of his work, than in the following parts of 
it ; and I am apt to think> that moft of the 
Fables " in the laft book arc of his own in-. 
rention. Avienus, the next Latin fabulifl: 
that I know of> though at the diftance of 

towards the liatter end of the rtifn of Glaudius : fbir 
tllat philA^opher fays in it to his friend : Non audeo te 
iifque eo producere, at fabellas quoqoe, Ac Bfopeos 
logos, intentatom Romanis inganiis opus foliti tibi 
venuftate connedas: diffidle eft quidem* ot ad hec 
hilariora ftudia jam vehementer pcrculfus animus tarn 
cfto peffic accedere. 8ene<^a« Confol. ad Pol. c. 27.^ 

^ Ptedrus Jatrod. to B. 1, ver. a. 

1 L. ^ Fab* 2, 3, Sc 10.*— ^L. 4* Fab. 16. He 
aoentions Efop and kit anions in fereral others ; but 
does not fay thoie Fables themfelves are taken from his^. 
One would think» however, from what he fay9. Lib. 4*. 
Fab. 20. that moft of the fbregdng Fablee were lak^a 
ffOKk £ibp. 

Quid judicare cogttur Livor modd, ^ 

Licet diiSibulet, pulcbre tadien ifitelHgo.. 
Quicquid potabit eife dignum liiemoris, 
iBfopi dicet; fi quid Ininils adrifeHt,. 
A ibe cdntendet fi^odl quovis pignore ; 
Quern volo refclli jam nunc reiponfb meo l 
Sive hoc iiseptam, five laudaadum eft opu9» 
liivefttit ille^ nof^fa perfecit maau$. 

* From the latrod. to Lib« 5* 

feveral 
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^ feireral " centuries, agrees with Phardrus in 
prolefiing to *" follow Efop, and giving hh 
book the title of Efopian Fables*^ but does 
tiot point hinn out as the author of any one 
of them, in particular. 

It has been already faid ^, that Socratei 
tfanflated fome of his Fables. As the Athe- 
niaris, not long after their putting that great 
lyian to death, grew as fond of his memory 
MS they had been cruel to his perfon ; it is 
probable, that this might alfo add at the 
fame time to their efteem for Elbp and his 
writings. However that be, this is certain, 
that it was about fifty years after the death 
of Socrates, that they ercfted * the ftatue fo 

«Hft!hedr '*^ffiarDcmctrmri>hali 

lilhed 

. F.J - pf"' *""* ^' *'"'• There are forty-two 

» See no«e % p. xxxviii. 

Ati aad Lyfippu5, wlio made this ftatoe of EfoD. 

Great, whofe reign was from 336 to 334 ditto 
KJ« ."ST" "»*!"«?« (according to I>r. Blair's T<t- 
^\ l!"?l?°r7 " *'*■« ^<*"«>wed in the precedin»^ 
^ra^ Fah^".-*1 '^Athens 303 year, before ouf 
S^ki«%f'"' ^7'' *" "** Publiflied a colleaion ot 
fitopm Fables J. (Aoy., jWw..«* cv,»y^^u) Art. 

Ef<^ 
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lifhed an edition of his Fables ; as Diagoras 
had indeed done long ' before^ while Socrates 
was living. 

The Fables which Planudes publiflied as 
Efop's, were printed at Milan in 1480; fooa 
after the art of printing was introduced into 
Italy: and afterwards by Aldus, in tS^S* 
This Aldine edition was followed by feveral 
others ; and particularly by Robert Ste- 
phens, at Paris, in 1546. It contained 149 
fables * ', to which Nevelet added almoft as 
inany more, from fome manufcripts in the 
Heidelberg Library, in his edition at Franc- 
fort in 1610 i but thefc manufcripts, (as 
well as that of Planudes,) too often betray 
their true authors ; for the Monks are com- 

ditional Fables. Tis a great pity that a 
more judicious coUeftion Ihould not be made 
from all the beft and moft authentic man«- 

Efop. Lib. 5. cap. 80 : and another volume, either of 
his fables, or of anecdotes relating to him : (A,^«»..«»») 

^^D^rl: was banilhed from Athens in the p.ft 

Olympi^ ; (from 416 to 413. bef?"* °"fl^'*;L or 
pnfcU&ed a coiuaion of Fable, (of the Ph W»» »' 
^f?p) under the title of *e«y«. A.»o. accord«g,to 
Tatian , or *f»y«» A.ny^t«. according to Mawmns 
Tyrius. SeeLaertius. Lib. 5- "P- So.'-I *^"f/!! 
why thefe might not have been two dift.nft works ;a» 
weU as thofe Sf Demetrius Phalareus, menuonedm the 

'""f ffiddhio. made them in .11 297. See Fabri- 
^m'i Bib. Gr. Art. Efop. ^^^^^ 
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fcripts that could be procured ; and perhaps 
it (hould be chiefly from fuch as • are pre- 
vious to the times of Planudes. 

^ Mr. Boyle fpeaks of oae of aboat 500 yeajs old ; 
vfhich belonged to Voffius^ and, as he fays, was the& 
at Leyden. Fabricius doubts it. Montfaucbn, in his 
Diarhim Italicum, promifed to publiih the Life of 
£ibp, with the Fables, as they were extant before the 
time of SlanudeSy from a manufcript in the monadcry 
of St. Mary at Florence* Fabricius, ibid. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

WHOEVER undertakes to compofe a Fa- 
ble, whether of the fublimer and more 
complex kind, as the epic and dramatic ; 
of of the lower or more fimple, as what has been 
called the Efopean; fhould make it his principal 
intention to illuftrate fome one moral or prudential 
maxim. To this point the compofition in all its 
parts muft be diret^ed ; and this will lead him to 
defcribe fome adlion proper to enforce the maxim 
he has chofen« In feveral refpcdls therefore the 
greater Fable and the lefs agree. It is the bufinefs 
of both to teach fome particular moral, exemplified 
by an adlion, and this enlivened by natural incidents. 
Both alike muft be fupported by appofite and pro- 
per chara<5ters, and both be furniftied with fenti- 
ments and language fui table to the characters thus 
employed. I would by no means, however infer, 
that, to produce one of thefe fmall pieces requires 
the fame degree of genius as to form an epic or 
dramatic Fable. All I would infinuate, is, that the 
apologue has a right to fome Ihare of our efteem, 
from the relation it bears to the poems before- 
mentioned, as it is honourable to fpring from a 
noble ftem, although in ever fo remote a branch. 

A perfeil 
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A ptrttSt Fable^ even of this inferior kitid^ feema 
a much ftrongcr proof of genius than the mere 
riarrfitive cff an event. The latter indeed requires 
judgment : the former* together with judgm^Ort, de-^ 
inai^s an ^SqH of the mu^tTMiion. 

Having thus endeajvoured to procure thefe little 
cornpofitions as much regard as they feay fairly 
dairn^ I proceed to treat of fome particulars mofl: 
^i&ntial to their chaiafkr. 



SEC T. I. 

Of tbi Truth or M$ral of a Fable 

■^ripVlS the very effence or a Fal^e to convey 
Jl fome moral or ufeful Truth beneath the (ha- 
dow of an allegory. It is this chiefly that diftin** 
gui/hes a FaUe from a Tale ; and indeed gives it 
the pce-eminence in point of ufe and dignity. A 
Tale may confift of an event either ferious orcomi'c ; 
and, provided it be told agreeably, may be excel <« 
lent in its kind^ though it (bould imply no fort of 
Moral. But the a£lion or Fable is contrived on 
purpefe to teach and to imprint fome TruA ; and 
fliould clearly and obvioufly include the illuftra* 
tion of it in the very catafirophe. 

The TrtUh to be preferred on this occafion^&ould 
neither be too obvious, nor trite, nor trivial. Such 
would ill deferve the pains employed in Fable to 
convey it. As little alfo fhould it be one that is 
very dubious, dark, or controverted. It fliould be 
of fuch a nature as to challenge the affent of every 
ingenious and fober judgment; never a point of 
mere fpeculation ; but tending to inform or to r^* 
mind the reader of the proper means that lead to 
happinefs, or at leaft to the feveral duties, deco* 
IQ rums. 
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rums, and proprieties of conduct, which each par* 
ticular Fable endeavours to enforce. 

Thereafon why Fable has been ib much efteemed 
in all ages, and in all countries, is perhaps owing 
to the polity manner in which its maxims arc con^ 
veyed. The very article of giving inftrudion 
fuppofes at leaft a fuperiority of wifdom in the ad* 
vifer ; a circumftance by no means favourable to 
the ready admiffion of advice. 'Tis the peculiar 
excellence of Fable to wave this air of fuperiority : 
it leaves the reader to colled the moral ; who, by 
thus difcovering more than is (hewn him, finds 
his principle of (elf-loye gratified in&ezd of being 
di/gujled. The attention is either taken off from 
the advifer ; or, if otherwife, we arc at leaft flat- 
tered by his humility and addrefs. 

Befides, inftrudion, as conveyed by Fable, doesC 
not only lay afide its lofty mien and fupercilious 
afped, but appears dreft in all the fmiles and grac^es 
which can ttrike the imagination, or engage the 
paffions. It pleafes, in order to convince; and it 
imprints its moral fo much the deeper, in propor-** 
tion as it entertains ; fo that we may be faid to feel 
our duties at the very inftant we comprehend them. 

I am very fenfible with what difficulty a Fable is 
brought to a ftrid^ agreement with the foregoing 
account of it. This, however, ought to be the 
writer's aim, *Tis the Ample manner in whichi 
the Morals of Efop a*re interwoven with his Fa- 
bles, that diftinguiflies him, and gives him the pre 
ference to all other Mythologifts. His Mountai 
delivered of a Moufe, produces the Moral of hi 
Fable, in ridicule of pompous pretenders; and 
his Crow, when (he drops her cheefe, lets fall, as 
it were by accident, the ftrongeft admonition againfl 
the power of flattery. There is no need of a fe- 
parate fentence to explain it} no poflibility of 

impreffing 
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impreffeng it deeper, bj^ that Ibad ^"fe too often fee 
of accumalated refledions. Iride'^d the Fable of 
t?he Coek and the Prccibtrs Stone is iii this refpedl 
Very exceptionable. The fefibn it inculcates is fd 
Jtrrfc and simbigubti^, that difitifeftt expofitors have 
gtVeti it qtfife d^/)<j^/<? iilt6rpr tatiofts ; fome im- 
puting the Cock's rejeftion of the tTiamond to 
Kis wJ/doTrij and others to his ignorance* 

Strrftly fpeakifig then, one fliould render need- 
lefs any ditached or expiieit Moral. Efop, the fa- 
ther of this kind of Wrrtiiig', difclaim'ed any fuch 
tffliftantre. *Tis the pTovihce of J^able t6 give it 
birth in thre tfirrid of th^ perfoh for whom it is in- 
tended ; otherwife thfe precept is direSf^ which is 
Cbntrary to tbt nature arid 6ind of ^//^^^ry. How- 
ever, in order to give all Aefcetfary afliffance to 
yoang readers, an ItfAtH is added to this collec- 
Hion, containing the Subjefl: or Moral of each Fa- 
We, to which the reader may occafionally apply. 

Aftef a^Il, the gr eat efl fault in any compofition 
{for I can hardly allow that name to fiddles) is oh- 
fcttrity, Thete can be no purpofe anfwered by a 
work that is unintelligible. Annlbal Carracci, and 
Raphael himfelf, ratherthanrifque fo unpardonable 
a fault; have admitted verbal explanations into fome 
of their beft piSures, It muft be confefled, that 
every ftery is not capable of telling its own MoraU 
In a cafe of this nature, an^ this only, it fhould be 
>€xprefsly introduced. Perhaps alfo where the point 
is dolibtful, we ought to (hew enough for the lefs 
acute, even at the hazard of {hewing too much for 
the more fagacious : who, for this very reafon, that 
they are more fagacious, will pardon a fuperfluity 
which is fuch to them alone* 
' But, on thefe occafions, it has been matter of 
difpute, whethef the Moral is better introduced at 
the end ol: beginning of a Fable, Efop, as I faid 
c before. 
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before, uni^rfally jejfided aay feparate MoraL* 
iriiofe we now find at the clofe of his Fables, werC: . 
placed there by other hands. >Among the ancients, 
Phaedrus ; and Gay, among the moderns, Inferted 
theirs at the beginning: La Motte prefers thenr.at^ 
the conclufton\ and Fontaine difpofes of. them /«- 
Mfcriminately^ at the beginning or end, as he fees 
convenient. If, amidft the authority of fuch great 
names, I might venture to mention my ciyw opi- 
nion, I fhould rather ^>^^;(f. them as an introduce 
tion^ than add them as an appendage. For I would 
neither pay my reader nor myfelf fo bad a compli- 
nient, as to fuppofe, after he had read the JFaJble,. 
that he was not able to difcover its meaning. Be- 
/ides, when the Moral of a Fable is not very pro- 
minent and ftriking, a leading thought at the be- 
ginning puts the reader in a proper track. He 
Knows the game which he purfues : and, like a 
Beagle on a warm fcent, he follows the fport with; 
dalacrity, in proportion to his intejligenceu On the 
ether hand, if he have no previous intimation of the 
defign, he is puzzled throughout the Fable ; and 
Cannot det'Crmine upon its merit without the trouble 
of a frefli perufaU A ray of light, imparted at firft, 
may fhew him the tendency and propriety of every, 
cxpreffion as he goes along ; but while he travels, 
in the dark, no wonder if he ftumble or miflakjc 
his way. 

S E C T 11. 

Of the A£fton and Incidents proper for a Fable» 

IN choofing the aSion, or allegory, three con- 
ditions are altogether expedient.' i. It muff 
be clear: that is, it ought to fhew \yithout equi- 
vocation, precifely and obvioufly, what we intend' 

fhouW 
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fErould be underftood. 2. It muft be one and ^«^ 
fire: that is, it muft not be compofed of fcparate 
and' independent actions, but muft tend, in all it^ 
circumftanees, to the completion of one fingl6 
event. 3. It muft he natural; that is, founded^ 
if not on Truth, at leaft on Probability ; on popu- 
lar opinion y on that relation and analogy which 
•things bear to one another, when we have gra* 
tuftoufly endowed them with the human faculties 
of fpeech and reafon. And thefe conditions ar6 
taken from th€ nature of the human mind 5 which 
cannot endure to be embarraffed, to be bewildered; 
or to be deceived* 

A Fable offends againft per'fpicujty^ when it 
leaves us doubtful wA^/ Truth the Fabulift intended 
to convey. We have a ftrikiiig example of this 
in Dr. Croxall's Fable of the^Grfcaking Wheel. 
** A Coachman j fays he, hearing one of his Wheels 
creak, was furprized ; but more efpjc hall y, v/h.ii 
he perceived that it was the v/orll wlicei of the 
whole fct, and which he thought had but little 
pretence to take fuch a liberty. But, upon his 
demanding the reafon why it did fo, the Wheel 
replied, that it was natural for people who la- 
boured under any affliclvon or calamity to com- 
plain." Who would imagine this Fable defigned, 
as the author informs us, for an admonition to re- 
prefs, or keep our complaints to ourfelvesy or, if 
we muft let pur-forrows fpeak, to take care it be 
done in folitude and retirement f The ftory of 
this Fable is not well imagined : at leaft, if meant 
to fupport the Moral which the author has drawn 
from it. 

A Fable is faulty in refpe<£t to unity, when the 

feveral circumftances point dsjferent ways, and 60 

not center, like fo many lines, in one diftin(Sl and 

. :ttnambiguous Moral. An example of this kind is 

c 2 * f urnifhed 
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furnifhed by La MoSU in the pbfervatlon he mftkes 
upon Fontaine's two Pigeoiis. ^' Thefe Pigeons 
had a reciprocal afFeftiqn fpr each other. One of 
them fhewing a defire to travel, was earneftly op-i- 
pofed by his companion, but in v^in. The ioiP'^ 
mer fets out upon his ramblies, an4 encounters ^ 
thoufand unforcfeen dangers; ivhilc the latter fuf- 
fers almoft as rnuch at hom^t through his appre^ 
henfions for his roving friend. However, our tra- 
veller, after many hairbreadth cfcapes, re.tarns at 
length in fafety bade, and the two Pigeons are^ 
once again, mutually h^ppy in eac:h other'$ com^ 
pany." Now the application of this Fable is ut» 
terly vague and uncertain, for want of circum- 
ftances to determine, whether the author defigned 
principally to reprefent the dangers of the Trfiveli- 
ler-y his friend's anxiety during his ah/incf, Qf their 
mutMal happinefs on his return. Whereas, had the 
travelling Pigeon met with np difafters on his way, 
but only found all pleafures infipid for want of bi& 
friend's participation ; and had he rcturnjed from no^ 
pther motive than a defire of feeing him again, thp^ 
whole thjen had happily clofed in this one confpicu-r 
P^s iriference, that the prefence of a real friend t& 
tt*e tpoft defirable qf all graufications. 

The laft rule 1 have mentioned, that a Fablp 
ihouM be natural, may be violated feveral ways. 
'Ti8,oppofcd, when we make creatures enter intf)^ 
ikipAatural aiTpciations. Thus the Sheep or the . 
Goa^ muft not be made to hunt with the Lion ; and 
it is yet more abfurd, to reprefent the Lion as fall* 
ing in love .with the Forefler's daughter. 'Tis in* 
fringed, by afcribing to them appetites and paifions 
that ^re not conftjlenf with their known charac- 
ters.; pr elfe by emj^loying them in fuch occupaV 
tjoiis as are foreign and unluitable to their refpecr 
tive natures, A Fqx (hould nat be faid to long 
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for Grapes ; an Hedge-hog pretend to drive away 
Flies ; nor a Partridge offer his fervice to delve in 
a Vineyard. A ponderous iron and an earthen vaie 

' Jhould not fwim together down a river ; and he 
that {hould make his Goofe lay golden eggSt 

/would fhew a luxunsLiit fancy, but very little y«^- 
7nent, In fliort, nothing befides the faculty of 
fpeech and reafon, which Fable has been allowed 
to confer, even upon inanimates, muft ever con- 
tradi& the nature of things, or at leaft the com- 
monly-received oomions concerning them. 

Opinions indeea, although erroneous^ if they 
either .^zr^, or have been univerfally received, may 
afFord fufficient foundation for a Fable. The Man- 
drake, hersy may be made to utter groans j and the 
dying Swan to pour forth her elegy. The Sphynx 

. and the Phoenix, the Syren and the Centaur, have all 
the exiftence that is requifite for Fable, Nay, the 

, Goblin, the Fairy, and even the Man in the Moon, 
may have each his province allotted him, provided 
it be not an improper one. Here the notoriety of 
opinion fupplies the place of faft, and in this man^ 
ner truth may fairly be deduced from falfehood. 

Concerning the incident^ proper for Fable, it is 
a rule without exception^-that they ought always to 
htfew : it being foreign to the nature of this com- 
pbiition to admit of much variety. Yet a Fable with 
only one fingle incident may poffibly appear too 
naked. If Efop and Phaedrus are herein fometim^s 

- too fparing, Fontaine and La Motte are as often too 

< profufe. In this, as in moft other matters, a medium 

, certainly is beft. In a word, the incidents fhould not 
only be few, but (hort ; aqd like thofe in the Fables 
of " the Swallow and other Birds," '* the Miller 
and his Son," and " the Court and Country Moufe," 
they muft naturally arife out of the fubjeit, and 
ferv-e to illujftrate and enforce the Moral. 

c 3 SECT. 
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Of the Perfonsj Chara£fers^ and Sintiments ef Fahte-m^ 

THE race of animals ^r)f prefcnt dtemfelves as* 
the proper a6k>rs in this little drama. Thejr 
are indeed a fpecies that approaches, in many^ 
refpefls, fo near to our own, that we need only lend. 
them ffeech^ in order to produce a ftriking refem^ 
blance. It would however be unreafonable to ex— 
peft a ftri<a and univerfal fimjlitude. Tbcre is'a. 
certain meafitre and degree of analogy, with which^ 
the moik difcerning reader will reft contented r 
for mffance, he will accept the properties^ of ani- 
mals, alth&ugh neeejfary and invariable^ as the- 
jmages of our inclinations^ though never fo free*r 
To require more than this, were to fap the very 
foundations of allegory ; and even to deprive our— 
felves of half the pleafure that flows from poetry 
in general* 

Solomon fends us to the Ant, to learn the wifdom* 
of induftry : and our inijnitable ethic poet intro- 
duces Nature herfelf as giving us zjimilar kind of. 
counfel. 

Thus then to Man the Voice of Mature fpake. r 

** Go-ifrom the Creatures thy injtru^ions takci^^- 

** There edl the forms of focial union find^ 

•' Jnd thence let reafon late inflruSt mankind.**' 

He fuppofes that animals in their natives charac«' 
ters, without the advantages of fpeech and reafon^ 
which are affigned them by the Fabulifts^ naLy> 
in regard to Atarals^ as well as Arts^ become ex- 
amples to the human race. Indeed I am afraid we 
have fo far deviated into afqititioiis appetites and 
fantaftic manners^ as to And* the expediency of 
copying bwa them that fimglicity Wfi ourfdve^ 

have 
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liave lo&. If animals^ in thenafelvei may be th^s 
exemplary, ho\maoch more may they be mad? in— 
ftruAiTe, under the direction of an able Fabulift ^ 
who, by conferrinj^ upon them the gift of Ian--. 
guage^ contrives tO' make their inftin^^s mope in- 
telligible,, and their eieamples more de^rminate ! 

But thefe are not his oniy acStors. The Fabulift 
has one advantage^ over all other writers wbatfo- 
€ver, as-all the works both; of art and nature are 
more immediately at his difpofal'. He has, in this 
refped, a liberty not allowed' to epic, or dramatic 
writers, who are undoubtedly more limited in the 
choice of perfons to be employed. He has autho- 
rity to prefs into his fervice every kind of exiften^e 
under Heaven : not only beafts, birds, infers, and: 
all the animal cK^ation, but flowers, flirubs, trees^ , 
and all the tribe of vegetables. Even mountains*, 
foffils, minerals,, and the inanimate works of na- 
ture, difcourfe articulately at his command, sand:; 
a£l the part which he affigns them^ The virtues,, 
vices, and every property of- beings, receive from 
him a. local bahitation and a namt. in fhort, he may. 
perfonify, beftow life, fpeech^wand a£tion, on what- 
ever he thinks proper^ 

It is eafy to imagine what a fource of mviby and 
nmriHy. this muft open, to a genius capable of con- 
ceiving, and of employing, thefe ideal perfons 
in a^ proper manner: what an opportunity it af- 
fords him to diierfify his images, and to treat the- 
&ncy with chaa^ of tAfeifs^ while he ftrength* 
' «ns the underftanding, or regulates the paffione* 
by a fucoeffion of Truths J To raife beings like 
thefe into a ftate of adlion and intelligence, gives 
the Fabulift an undoubted claim to t\ktfirfi cha- 
sadker tif the poet, a Creator* I rank him not, as 
Ifaid b^ore, with the writeis of epic or dramatic 
(oema y bm tiie maker oL pina or needles is as 

much 
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• much an aretft, as am anchor-fmith : and apamt^r 
m miniature may fhew as much ikill, as he who 

• paints in the largeft proportions. 

When thefe perfons are once raifed, we mu(t 
carefully enjoin them proper taflcs ; and afliga 
them fentiments and language fuitable to their k* 
veral natures, and refpe&ive properties. 

A Raven fhould not be extolled for her voice, 
nor a Bear be reprefented with an elegant IKapcI 
'Twere a very obvious inftance of ablurdny, to 
paint an Hare, cruel ; or a Wolf, compaffionate. 
An Afs were but ill* qualified to be General of~«n 
army, though he may well enough ferve perhaps 
' for one of the trumpeters. But fo long as popular 
' opinion allows to the Lion, magnanimity ; rage, to 
. the Tygcrj ftrenp;thi to the Mule ; cunning, to 
the Fox ; and buffooncryy^ iprob e Monkey ;^vrhy 
may tFey not fupport the charSStW biV an Aga- 
memnon, Achilles, Ajax, Ulyfles, and Therfites ? 
The truth is, when Moral actions are, with judg- 

• ment, attributed to the brute creation, we fcarce 

{ perceive' thsLt Nature is at all violated by the Fabu- 
ift. He appears,4 at »m/?, to have only tranflated 
their language. His Lions, Wolves, and Foxes, 
behavg' and argue as thofe creatures wsuld^ had 
they originally been endowed with the human fa- 
culties of fpeech and reafon. . 

But greater art is yet required, whenever we per- 
fonify inanimate beings. Here the copy fo far de- 
viates from the great lines of Nature, that without 
the niceft care, reafon will revolt againft the fi6tion. 
However, beings of this fort, managed ingenioufly, 
and with addrefs, recommend the Fabulitt's inven- 
tion by the grace of novelty and of variety, Indeod 
the analogy between things natural and artificial, 
animate and inanimate, is often fo very flriking, 
that wc can, with fcpming propriety, givq paflSiojfs 
. . and 
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and fentiments toevery individual ptrtof exiftcnoe. ■ 

Appearance favours the deception. The Vine may I 

be enamj^ur^d of the Elm ; her.^ mbraces teftify her \ 

paOion. The fwelling Mountain may, naturally 
enough, be delivered of a Moufe. The Gourd may 
reprpach the Pine ; and the Sky-rocket infult the 
Star«. The Axe may folicit a new handle of the 
Foreft ; and the Moon, in h^x female character, re- 
qu€ft a fafliionable garment. Here is nothing in- 
congruous ; nothing that (hocks the reader with 
impropriety. On the other hand, were the Axe to 
defire a fine perriwig, and the Moon petition for a 
new pair of boots i probability would {h^n be violate 
c<)> and the abfurdity become too glaring. 

SECT IV* 
On the Language of Fable* 

THE inoft bcajitiful Fables that ever were In- 
rented may be disfigured by the Language in 
which they are clothed. Of this, poor tfop. In 
fome of his Epglilh drefles, affords a melancholy 
proof. The ordinary flyle of Fable fhould hcfa^ 
miliary but it fhould alfo be elegant* Were I to in- 
fiance any ftyle that I fhould prefer on this occa-* 
fion, it (hpuld be that of Mr, Addifons little tales 
in the Spedtator. That eafe and nmplicity, that 
concifenefs and propriety, that fubdued and decent 
humpur he fo remarkably difcovers in thofe compo-* 
fitions, feem to have qualified him for a Fabulitf^ 
almoft beyond any other writer. But to return : 

The Familiar^ fays Mr. La Motte, to whofe 
ingenious £^y I have often b^en obliged in thi$ 
dilcourfe, is the general ton?^ or accent of Fable. 
It was thought fufficient, on its firft appearance,, 
^0 lend the animals our moft common language*. 
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jadiciouilyTaridf, it Will be impoffibk to preferve 
a jttft diftiifdicm of ch^ader. 

Defer! ptidns, at once concife sfnd pertinent, add 
a grace to Fable ; but are then moflf happy, whea' 
illduded in the a£^ion : whereof the Fable of Ba^ 
reds and the Sun affords us an example. An epithet 
well chofen is often a defcrij^tton in itfelfi and fo 
much the more agreeable, as it the lefs retards us 
in our purfuit of the cataflrophe. 

I iftight enlarge much further on thefubjed, but 
ptrhaips I may appear to have been too difFufe al- 
ready. Let it fuffice to hint, that little ^r<7>fw jjf 
bnmoury when arifing naturally from the fubjeft, 
and incidental refleifions^ when kept in due fubordi** 
nation to the principal, add a value to thefe comp.o- 
iitione. Thefe latter, however, (kouM be employ^ed 
verv fparingly, and with great addrefs j be very few, 
* ana very ihort. It is fcarcely enough that they na- 
turally refult from the fubjieft : they Ihould be fuch 
as may appeir necefkt) and effential parts of the 
Fable. And when tbefe embelliftments, plcafmg 
in themfelves^ tend to illuflrate the main aSfion^ 
rhcy then afford that namelefs grace remarkable in 
Fontaine, and fome few others ; and which perfons 
of the. befl difcernment v^ill more eafily eoneeive^ 
than they can explain. 
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Hearken unto ;r^, ye men of Shechem, fo may- 
God hearken unto youi The trees, grown weary 
of the ftate of freedom and equality in which God* 
had placed them, met together to choofe and tf> 
anoint a king over them : and they faid to the 
Olive-tree, Reign thou over us. But the Olive-, 
tree faid unto them. Shall I quit my fatnefs where^* 
^th God and man is honoured, to difquiet my- 
felf with the cares of government, and to rule 
over the trees ? And they faid unto the Fig-tre^, 
Come thou, and reign over us. But the Fig-trae 
faid unto them. Shall I bid adieu to my fweetnefs 
and my pleafant fruit, to take upon me the pain- 
ful charjre of royalty, and to be fet over the trce^ ? 
Then faid the trees untothe Vine, Com6 thou, and 
reign over usf But the Vine faid alfo unto tb^m. 
Shall I leave my ^yine^ which houQureth God and 
cheereth man, to bring upon myfelf nothing but 
trouble and anxiety, and to become king of the 
trees ? we are happy in our prefent lot : feek fome 
other to reign oyer you. Then faid all the trees 
unto the Bramble, Come thou, and reign o^i^er us.' 
And the Bramble faid unto them, I will be your. 
Icing ; come ye all under my Qiadow, and be fafe ; 
obey me, and I will grant you my proteftion.^ 
But if you obey me not, out of the bramble fliall 
come forth a fire, which ihall devour even the cc- 
idars of Lebanon. 
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FABLE IL 

The Frogs petitioning Jufiter for a Kingm 

AS Efop was travelling over Greece, he hap- 
pened to pafs thro' Athens juft after Pififtra- 
tu8 had abolifhed the popular ftate, and ufurped a 
fovereign power ; when perceiving that the Athe- 
nians bore the yoke, tho' mild and eafy, with 
much impatience, he related to them the follow- 
ing fable : 

The commonwealth of Frogs, a difcontented, 
variable race, weary of liberty, and fond of change,> 
petitioned Jupiter to grant them a king. The 
good-natured deity, in order to indulge this their 
requeft, with as little mifchief to the petitioners 
as poflible, threw them down a Log. At firft 
they regarded their new monarch with great reve- 
^ rence, and kept from him at a moft refp:;^ful 
diftance: but perceiving his tame and peaceable 
' B 3 difpofition^ 
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dirpofitiori, th'ey by degrees ventured t6'^ppt©ftcfc' 
him with more (amiliafity,' till at length they con- 
ceived for him the utm6it contempt. In this dif- 
pofition, they renewed theif requcff to Jupiter, 
arid in treated him to beffow upon them another 
Icing. The Thunderer in his wrath fent thern a. 
Crane, who no fooiier took poffeffion 'of his nc^ 
dominions, than he began to devour hiS fubje£ls 
one aTter another, in a itioft capricious and tyrs^n-*- 
nical mannei-. They were now far ttiorc diitatis- 
fied than before; when applying to Jupiter a 
third time, they tvejre difmiffed with this reproof,^. 
tr5at the evil they comp]ain5;d of they had impru- 
derrtly brought upon themfclves ; and that they 
had no other remedy now but to fubmit to it ^itit. 
.pacieiKre. 
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Tht Bellj and ib't Limhsf 

MENENIUS AQRIPPA,aR6manconi 
fill, being deputed by thq fcnate to ap- 
I dangerous tumult ana fedition of the peo- 
ple, who rofiifed to pay the taxes neceffary for 
carryihg on the bufinefs of the ftate ; convinced' 
them of their folly, by delivering to them the fol-- 
lowing fable : 

My friends and countrymen, faid he,, attend to^< 
my words. It once happened that the Members 
of the human body, taking fome exception at the 
condudl of the Belly, refoTved no longer to grant 
him the ufual fupplies. The Tongue firft, in a 
feditious fpeech, aggravated their grievances ; and 
after highly extolling the adivity and diligence of 
the Hands and Feet, fet forth how hard and un- 
j:tafonable 1$ was, that the fruits of their labour 
B +. ihoul4 
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fliould be fquandered away iipon the infatiable 
cravings of a fat and indolent raunch, w}iich was 
entirely ufelefs, and unable to do any thing to- 
wards helping himfelf. This fpeech was received 
with unanimous applaufe by all the Members. 
Immediately the Hands declared they would work 
BO mor^; the Feet determined to carry no farther 
the load of guts with which they had hitherto 
hcQii oppreffed ; nay, the very Teeth refufed to 
prepare a fmgle morfel more for his ufe. In this 
4iftrefs, the Belly befought them to confider ma- 
turely, and not foment fo fenfelefs a rebellion. 
There is none of you, fays he, can be ignorant 
th9t*wJ>atfoever you beftow upon me, is immedi- 
ately converted to your ufe, and difperfed by me 
for the gpod of you all Into every Limb, But he 
remonftrated in vain j fox during the clamours of 

fiaffion, the voice of reafon is always difregarded. 
t being therefore impoffible for him to quiet the 
tumult, he ftarved for want of their affiftance, and 
the body wafted away to a ikeleton. The Linabs 
£rown weak and languid, were fenfible at laft of 
their error, and woula fain have returned to their 
jefpedive duties ; but it was now too late, death 
had taken pofTeifion of the whole^ and they all pe-^ 
liihed together* 
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FABLE IV. 

The Wolf and. th£ Shepherds. 

OW apt are men to condemn in others, 
what they praftife themfelves without fcru- 



A Wolfi fays Plutarch, peeping into a hut, 
where a company of Shepherds were regallHg 
themfelves with a joint of mutton ; ifW, fi^ia 
he, what a clamour would thefe men have raifed,^. 
if they had catched nu at fucb a banquet ! 
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FABLE V. 

The Fox and the* Swallow. 

ARISTOTLE laforms us, that the follow- 
ing fable was fpoken by Efop to the Samians^ 
on a debate upon changing their minifters, >vha' 
were accufed of plundering the commonwealth. 

A Fox fwimming acrofs a river, happened to be 
entangled in fome weeds that grew near the bank,^. 
from which he was unable to extricate himieif* 
As he lay thus expofed to whole fwarms of flies, 
Vho were galling him and fucking his blood; a 
Swallow obferving his diftrefs, kindly offered to. 
drive them away. By no means, faid the Fo»j 
for if thefe fhould be chafed away, who are al- 
ready fuiEciently gorged, another more hungry 
fvvarm would fucceed, and I fliould be robbed of 
every remaining drop of blood in my veins. 

* Inftead of the Swallow, if was originally a Hedge-Hog j but aft 
that creature Teemed very unfit for the bufiaefs of driving away flieSi 
'twas thought more proper to fubftitutc the Swallow* 
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FABLE VU 

The F9X a'nd thit Raven. - 

■' /V ^O^ obferving a Ri^ven perched on the 
ir^ branch of a tree, with a fine piete of cheefe 
in her moirth^ immediately began to confider how 
he might poltefs himfelf of fo delicious a morfcL 
Dear madam, faid he, I am extremely glad to 
have the pleafure of feeing you this morning : your 
beautiful (hape, and ihiping feathers, are the de^ 
light of my eyes; and would you condefcend to- 
favour me with a fong,.I4oubt not but your.voiqe 
is equal to the reft of your.accomplifhments. De- 
luded with this flattering fpeech, the tranfported 
Raven oppned her mouth, in order to give him a 
fpecimen of her pipp, when down dropt the 
cheefe ; which the Fox immediately fnatching up, . 
bore itav^ay in triumph, leaving the Raven to U- 
uaent Jiei credulous vanity at her leifure. 
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The Fox and the Stork. 

THE Fox, tho' in general more ihcfined to» 
roguery than wit, had once a ftrong incli- 
nation to play the wag with his neighbour the 
Stork. He accordingly invited her to dinner in 
great form ; but when it came upon the table, 
the Stork found it confifted intirely of diflferent 
foups, ferved up in. broad fhallow di(hes, fo that 
flie could only dip in the end of her bill, but could 
not po/Bbly fatisfy her hunger,. The Fox lapped^it 
up very readily,, and every now and then, addreffin^ 
himfelf to his gueft, dtfired to know how (he liked 
her entertainment; hoped that every thing was 
feafoned to her mind ; and protefted he was very 
forry to fee her eat fo fparingly.. The Stork, per- 
ceiving {he was played upon, took no notice of it, 
but pretended to like every difh extremely ; and 
V parting, preflTed the Fox fo carncftly to return 
X ' . her^ 
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' her vifit, that he could not in civility rcfufo 
y The day ari^ived, and he repaired to his appoint-" 
ment ; but to his great mortification, when din- 
ner appeared, he found it compofed of minced' 
meat, ferved up in long narrow- nqcked glaffes; 
fo that he' was only* tantalized with' the fight of 
-what it was impoflible for him to tafte. The Stork 
thruft in her long bill, and helped herfelf very plen- 
tifully ; then turning to Reynard, who was eagerly 
licking the outfide of a jarr where fonie fauce had 
been fpilled— I am very glad, faid fee, fmiling, 
that you feem to have fo good an appetite ; I hope 
. you will make as hearty a dinner at my table as I 
did the other day at yours. Reynard hung down 
his bead, and looked very much (Jifpleafed.,— - 
N'ay, nay, faid the Stork, don't pretend to be 
out of humour about the matter ; they that can-^ 
jl^t take a jeft, ihould n^ver make one*. 
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ing ? The poor Lamb, all trembling, replies^* 
How, I befecch you, can that poffibly be the caft, 
fmce the current fets from you to me ? Difcon^ 
1 certed by the force of truth, he changes the ac- 
cufation : Six months ago, fays he, you vilely 
Handered me. ImpofTible, returns the Lamb, for 1 
was not then born. No matter, it was your father 
then,^or fome of your relations ; and immgJiately- 
fcTzing the innocent Lamb, he tore him to pieces. 




FABLE X. 

# Tjye Mountain in Latour* 

, A RUMOUR once prevailed, that a neigh- 
\/^ bourir^g mountain was in labour: it was- 
afErmed, that fhe had been heard to utter prodi- 
gious groans ; and a general expeftation had been 
raifed, that fome extraordinary birth was at hand* 
' Multitudes flocked with much eagernefs to be 
wi^nelfes of th« wonderful event : pae expefting 

her/ 
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Jber to be delivered of a giant; another of fome 
enormous monfter ; and all were fufp^nded in ear- 
neft expeSation of fomewhat grand and aftonilh- 
ing. When after waiting witn great impatience 
a confiderable time, behold f out crept a Moufe. 



1 




F A B L E XL 
The Boys and the Frogs^ 

ON the margin of a large lake, which was in- 
habited by a^reat number of Frogs, a com- 
pany of Boys ^ppened to be at play. Their di- 
verfion was Axxol and drake ; and whole volliesgof 
(tones were thrown into the water, to the great 
annoyance and danger of the poor terrified Froes* 
At length one of the moft hardy, lifting up his 
head above the furfacc of the lake \ Ah, dear 
children, faid he, why will ye learn fo fooa the 
cruel pra£^ices of your race ? Confider, I befeech 
you, that tho' this may hzfport to you, 'tis death 
to us, . ' . 

FABLE Xir; 
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^What a pity it is, faid he, that fo fine a creature 
fiiould be furniihed with fo defpicable a fet of* 
jTpindleflianks ! what a truly noble animal I ihould 
be, were my legs in any degree anfwerable to my 
horns ! In the midft of this foliloquy, he was 
alarmed with the cry of a pack of hcunxls. He 
immediately flies through the foreft, and leaves his 
purfuers fo far behind, that he might probably 
have efcaped ; but taking into a thick wood, his 
horns were entangled in the branches, where he was 
held till the hounds came up, and tore him in pieces. 
In his laft moments, he thus exclaimed-^How ill 
do we judge of our true advantages ! the legs 
which I defpifed would have borne me away in fafe- 
Sy^ had not my favpurite.aa(ler3 l>etni.yed tne to ruin. 




FABLE XIV. 

The Swallow and other Bi^ds. 

SWALLOW obferving an hufbandman cni- 
_^ ployed in fowing hemp, called the,, little 
irds^ together, and informed theoi what the far- 
mer 
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mer was about* He told them that hemp was the 
material from which the nets, fo fatal to the fea- 
thered race, were compofed ; and advifed them 
unanimoufly to join in picking it up, in order to 
prevent the confequences. The Birds, either dif- 
believing his information, or negleding his ad- 
vice, gave themfelves no trouble about the matter* 
In a little time the hemp appeared above ground ; 
the friendly Swallow again addrefTed himfelf to 
them, told them it was not yet too late, provided 
they would immediately fet about the work, her 
fore the feeds had taken too deep root. But they 
ftill reje£iing his advice, he forfook their fociety, 
repaired for fafety to tpwns and cities, there built 
his habitation and kept his refidence. Qne ^ay, 
as he was fkimming along the ftreets, he happened 
to fee a large parceL of thofe very birds, impri- 
foned in a cage, on the fhould»rs of a bird-catcher. 
Unhappy wretches, faid he, you now feel the pu- 
nifhment of your former negle^):. But thofe, who» 
having no forefight of their own, defpife the 
wholefome admonition of their friends, deferve 
the mifchiefs which their own obflinacy or negli- 
gence brings upon their heads. 
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FABLE XV. 

Th^ Afs and tfn t^pr^^Pl* 
'A N Ars, who Jived in theX&nie houfe with k' 
s\, Cavourite La{x-dog, obferving the fuperioj^ 
degree of afSeftioii) which the little minion enjoyed^ 
imagined he had nothing moie todo, in order to 
obtain an equal ihare in the good graces of. the 
family, than to imitate the Lap-jogs playful and 
endearing careflTes* Accordingly, he began to frifk 
about before his mailer, kicking up his heels and 
braying, in an awkward aflfedation of wantonnefs 
and pleafantry : this ftra^e behaviour could not 
fail of raifing much laugnter, which the Afs mif- 
taking for approbation and* encouragement, he 
pr«:eeded to leap upon his matter's breaft, and be-^ 
gan very familiarly to lick his face ; but be was 
prefently cdnvinced, by the force of a good cud- 
gel, that what is fprigntly and agreeable in one, 
may in another be juftly cenfured as rude and' im- 
pertinent ; and that the fureft way to gain efteem, 
is for every one to a£k fuitably to his own natural 
£;^jnjus and cfaafa^er, 

FABL^ XVU 
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F A B t i; XVI, 
Tbe lihH and th Mmfik 

A Lion by accident laid his pawut>OA % 
poor innocent Moufe. The frighted littto 
«i&lreature imagipung ihe was juft going to be de«» 
ircmred, begged hard for her life^ urged that cir* 
tnency was the faireft attribute of power, and 
carneftly intreated his majefty not to ftain his il^* 
I^ftrious paws with the blood of fo inAgnificant ail 
•animal \ upon which thft Lion very generoufly fet 
her at liberty. It happened a few days afterwards^ 
that the Lion, ranging for his prey, fell into the 
toils of the hunter. The Moufe heard his r<Jar- 
ings, knew the voice of her benefador, and im** 
mediately repairing to his afliftance, gnawed ia 
pieces the mefhes of the net, and by delivering hett 
preferver, convinced him that there is no creature 
ib much below another, but may have it in his 
power to return a good office* 

FABLE XVIL 
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F A B L E^ XVlI. 

the Wolf and the Crank 

AW O L F having with^too much greedinefs 
fwallowed a bone, it unfortunately ftuck in 
his throat ; and in the violence of his pain he ap- 
plied to feveral animals, earncftly entreating theni 
to exf raft it', l^one cared to hazard ihe dangerou s 
experiment, except the Crane; who, perfuaded by 
his folemn promifes of a gratuity, ventured to 
thruft her enormous lertgth of neck down his 
throat, and having fuccefsfully performed the ope- 
ra(ioh, claimed the recompence. See the unrea- 
fonablenefs of fome creatures, faid the Wolf : 
have I not fuffered thee fafely to draw thy neck 
'out of my jaws, and haft thou the confcience to 
demand a further reward ! 
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F A B L X XVIII. 
The Countryman and the Snah* 

AN boneft Countryman obfcrved a Snake lyrng 
under a hedge almoft frozen to death. He 
was moved with compaffion ; and bringing it 
home, he laid it near the fire, and gave it fom^ 
new milk. Thus fed and cherifbed, the creature 
prefently be^an to revive : but no fooner had he 
recovered ftrcngth enough to -do mifchief, than 
1^ he fprung upon the countryman's wife, bit oie of 
^ -his children, and, in fhort, threw the whole fa- 
mily into confufion and terror. Ungrateful 
wretch ! faid the man, thou haft fufficiently tanght 
-me how ill-judged it is to confer benefits on the 
I worthlefs and undeferving. So faying, he fnatched 
4ip an hatchet, and cut the fnake in pieces. 
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FAB L E XX. 

Tie Sun and ibi fFtnd. 

PHCEBUS and Mollis had once a diTpute 
which of thein could fooneft prevail with a 
certain traveller to part with his cloak, ^olus 
began the attack, and aflf^ulted hizn with great 
violence. But the man wrapping his cloak ftill 
dofcr about him, doubled his efforts to keep it^ 
and went on his way:, ^d now^ Phoebus darted 
bis warm infmuating rays, which mdting the tra« 
veller by degrees, at length obliged him to throw 
a^de that cloak, which all the jage of ^olu3 
could not compel him to reiign. Learn hence, . 
f^id Phoebus to the bluftering god, that foft and 
gentle means will often accompliih what force and 
tury can never effeft. 
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FABLE XXL 

rhe Wolf and thi Majitff, 

LEAN half-ftarved Wolf inadvertentljr. 

ftrolled in the way of a ftrong well-fed 

MifF. The Wolf being much too weak to aft 
upon the ofFenfive; thought it moft prudent 'to ad-! 
coft honeft Towfer in a friendly manner^* and 
among other civilities^ .very complaifantly con- 
gratulated him on his goodly appearance. Why,' 
es, returned the MaftifF, I am indeed in tolera-* 
>le cafe .5 and if you will follow me, you may 
foon be altogether in as good a plfght. The Wolf 
pricked up his ears at thb Jpropofai, and requefted 
to beiinformed what he muft do to earn fuch plen- 
tiful meals. Very little, replied theMaftifF; only 
drive away beggars, carcfs my mafter, and be civil 
to his family. To thefe conditions the hungry 
Wolf had no objeftioit, and very readily confented 
ito follow his new acquaintance wherever he would^ 
5 conduft 
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coTYtTud'him; A*5 they were tfotting albng, the 
"W^olf obferved that the hair was worrt in a circle 
round his friend*s neek 5 which raiftd his curiofity" 
It) enquire what was the occafion of iti Nothing,- 
anfwered the Maftiffy' or a mere trifte 5 perhaps^ 
the collar to which my. chain' is fometimes faften- 
cd. . Chain ! replied the Wolf,, with much fiir- 
prize ; it fhould ftem then that you are not per- 
mitted to rove about* where" and when you pleafe. 
Not always,^ returned Towfer, hanging dbwn his 
head ; but what does that fignify ? It fignifies (o 
•much, rdorned th^'Wolf, that I a'hi refolved to^ 
have nofhare in your dinners ; half 2l meal with- 
liberty, is, in my eftimation, preferable to a /w/t' 
one without it, . 




» A B L E XXIE 

Fortune and the SchooUboy*^ . 

A SCHOOL-BOY^, fatigued with, play; 
threw himfelf down, by the brink of a deep 
W£lJ,. where he fell fill aHeep. Fortune happening; 
G 3 to 
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to pafs by, faw bka ia this dangerous fitiiation, 
and kindly gave him a tap on the flioulder : My 
dear child, faid ihe, if you had fallen into this 
well, I Ihould have borne the blame ; though in, 
faft, the accident would have been wholhy owing 
to your own careleiTnefs. 

Misfortune, faid a celebrated cardinal, is but 
another word for imprudence. The maxim is by" 
no means abfolutely true : certain, hov^ever, it is, 
that mankind fuiFer more evils from their own im- 
prudence, than from events which it is ^ot in 
their power to controul. 




1^ A B L E XXIII* 
Tii Frag and thi Oxm 

A FROG being wonderfully ftruck with the 
fizc and m^ftjr of an Ox that was grazing 
in thcffiariheSjr could not forbear endeavouring to 

expand 
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expand herfclf to tlie fame portly magnitude. Af- 
ter puffing and fwelling for fome time, ** What 
** think you, fifter," fald (he, " will this do ?" 
Far from it. ** Will this?" By no means* 
^' But this furely will ?" Nothing like it. In 
ihort, after many ridiculous efforts to the fame 
fruitlefs purpofe, the fimple Frog burft her (kin,, 
and mifcrably expired upon the fpot. 




FABLE XXIV. 
The Lion and other Beajis hunting in Partnerjkip* 

f I A H E Bull, and feveral other beads, were 
J[ ambitious of the honour of hunting with 
the Lion. His favage majefty gracioufly conde- 
fcended to tlieir deilre ; and it was agreed, that 
they fbould all have an equal Ihare in whatever 
might be taken. They fcour the foreft, arc una- 
nimous in the purfuit ; and, afrer a very fine chace^ 
pull down siHoble Stag. It was divided with great 
C 4 dexterity T4 
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dexterity by the Bull, into four equal partr^ 
but juftas he was going to fecure his fliare— Hold, 
fays the Lion, let no one prefume to ferve^hinr— 
fclf, till he hath heard our juft and reafonable^ 
claimsr I fcize upon the firft quarter by virtue of 
my prerogative ; the fecond, I think, is due to my^ 
fuperior conduft and eouragej I cannot forego 
the third on account of the neccilities of my dej>> 
and if any one is inclined to dlTpute my right to 
the fourth, let him fpeak. Awed by the majefty 
of his frown, and' the terror of his paws, they fi- 
Icntly withdrew, refolving nev^r to hunt again butP 
with their equals. 
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Tlje Ant and the Fly. 

AN Ant and a Fly had once a ridiculous corr- 
teft about precedency, and were arguing 
which of the two was the more honourable : fuch 
difputes 'inoft frequently happen ^mongft the 

loweft' 
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loweft and mofl wortHefscreatujces. The Wy 
d^preffed great refeiitraent^ that fuch a poory 
crawling infed^, fhoulfi prefume to lie balking in 
the fame funfliine, with one fo much her fuperior! 
Thou baft not furely the infolence, faritl ihe,to ima- 
gine thyfelf of an equal rank vrith'me* I am Jione ' 
<tff your mechanic creatures who live by their Jiidufr 
try ; but enjoy in plenty, and without labour, 
ipvery thing that is truly- delicious. I. place my- 
ielf tincontrouled upon the h«ads of kings; I kifs 
with freedom the lips of beauties ; and feaft upoa 
thVchoiceft facrrfices that iie, offered tothe-gods. 
To eat with the gods, replied the Ant, anjj to 
ciijoy the favours of the fair and the powerful, . 
^outd be great honour indeed to /one who was an * 
invittd.pr a. welcome gueftj but an imper^inent- 
intruderv v/ho is driven out with averfion and 
contempt wbereverl he i4ppea^B, Ah^ npt much 
caufe methinks to boaft of his privileges. And as • 
to the honour of not labouring • for^ your fubfif- • 
tence ; here too your boaft is only your difgrace ; . 
for hence it is, that one half of the year you are 
deftitute even of the common-^neceffaries of life ; , 
whilft I, at the fame time, retiring to the hoarded 
granaries which my honeft induftry has* filled, 
enjoy every fatisfadion, independent, of the f a>% ' 
vti>ui: ekber of beauties or of. kings« . 
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FABLE XXVI. 
The Bear and thi two Frundu 

TWO Friends, fetting out together upon a 
journey which led thro' a dangerous foreft, 
mutually promifedto affift each other, if they fhould 
happen to be aflaulted. They had not proceeded 
far, before they perceived a Bear making towards 
them with great rage. There were no hopes in 
flight : but one of them, being very a(!%ive, fprung 
up into a tree ; upon which the other, throwing 
himfelf flat on the around, held his breath, and 
pretended to be dead ; remembering to have heard 
it aflerted, that this creature will not prey upon ft 
dead carcafe. The Bear came up, and after 
fmelling to him fome time, left him, and went 
on. When he was fairly out of flght and hear* 
ing, the hero from the tree calls out — Well, my 
friend, what faid the Bear \ He feemcd to whifpei 

you 
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you very clpfely. He did fo^ replied the 'Qtbejc, 
and gave me this good piece of advice ; never tp 
iiflbqiate with a wretch, who in the hour of dan- 
ger will defert his friend. 




FABLE XXVIL 
The Bull and the GnaU 

AC ON C E I T E D Gnat, fully pcrfuaded of 
his own importance, having placed himfelf 
on the horn of a fiull, exprefled great uneafinefs 
left his weight fliould be incommodious : and with 
much ceremony begged the Bull's pardon for the 
liberty he had taken ; affuring him that he would 
immediately remove, if he prefled too hard upon 
him. Give yourfelf no uneafinefs on that ac- 
count, replied the Bull, I befeech you : for as I 
never perceived when you fate down, I fhall pro- 
bably not mifs you whenever you think fit to rif6 

"^* C 6 FABLE XXVin. 
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FABLE XXVIII. 
Tin Wafps and the Bees. 

E T E N D E R S of every kind arc befl dc- 
teiled by appealing to their works. 

Some honey-combs being claimed by a fwarm 
of Wafps, the right owners protefted againft their 
demand, and the caufe was referred to a Hornet. 
Witnefles being examined, they depofed that cer- 
tain winged creatures, who haa a loud hum,, were 
of a yeljowifh colour, and fomewhat like Bees, 
were obferved a confiderable time hovering about 
the place where this neft was found. But this 
did not fufficiently decide the queftion ; for thefe 
charafteriftics, the Hornet obferved, agreed no 
Jefs with the Bees than with the Wa^)s. At 
length a fenfible old Bee offered to put the mat- 
ter upon this decifive iiTue : Let a place be ap- 
pointed by the court^ faid he^ for the plaintiffs 

and 
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xind defendants to work in : it will then foon ap»- 
pear which of us are capable of forming fuch re-*- 
gular cells, and afterwards of filling them withi 
fo delicious a fluid.' The Wafps, refufing to 
agree to this propofal, fufficiently convinced the 
judge .on yvrhich fide the right lay 5 and he decreed- 
tbe honey-combs accordingly^ 




F A R L E XXIX. 
The Old Man and Deaths 

A FEEBLE Old Man, quite fpent with car- 
rying a burthen of flicks, which, with 
much: labour, he had gathered in a neighbouring 
wood,, called upoii Death to releafe him from the 
fatigues he endured.. Death hearing the invoca- 
tion, was immediately at his elbow, and afkeJ 
him what he wanted. Frighted and trembling at 
the^ncxpefted appearance; O good fir! faid he, 

my 
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tnj burthen had like to have flipt from me, an< 
being unable to recover it myfelf, I only im- 
plored your alEftance to replace it on my fhoul^ 
ders. 




FABLE XXX. 

The Court and Count f-y-Moufi^ 

ACONTENTED Country-Moufe ha* 
once the honour to receive a vifit from aa 
old acquaintance belonging to the Court. The 
Country-Mottfe, extremely glad to )(ee her gueft, 
very hofpitably fet before ner the beft cheefe and 
l)a9on which hef cottage afforded; and as to their 
beverage, it was the pureft water from the fpring. 
The repaft was homelv indeed, but the welcome 
hearty : they fate and chatted away the evening 
togetner very agreeably, and then retired in peace 
and quietnefs each to her little cell. The next 
morning, when the gueft was to take her leave, 

(he 
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ihc kindly p^eflad her countiy friend to accompany 
her } fetting forth in very pompous ternts^ the 
great elegance and plenty in which (he lived at 
court. The Country-Moufe was eafily prevailed 
Upon, and they fet out together. It was late ih 
the evening when they arrived at the palace ; how* 
^vcr, in one of the rooms, they found the remains 
*f a fumptuous entertainment* There were creams 
snd jellies, and fweetmeats ; and every thing, in 
ihort, of the moft delicate kind : the cbeefe was 
Parmefan, and they wetted their whifkers in ex- 

Suiiite Champaign. But before they had half 
ntfhed their repaft, they were alarmed with the 
barking and fcratching of a Lap-Dog ; theh the 
mewing of a Cat frightened them almoft to death ^ 
by and by, a whole train of fervants burft into 
the room, and every thing was fwept away in an 
- inftanj. Ah ! thy dear friend, faid the Country- 
Moufe, as foon as fbe had recovered courage 
enough to fpeak, if your fine living is thus in-, 
terrupted with fears and dangers, let me return to 
my plain food, and my peaceful cottage ; for what 
is elegance without eafe ^ or plenty with an acb-* 
ing heart? 
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FABLE XXXL 
ne Fox and ^ the Goat., 

A FOX and a Goat travelling together, in a 
very ful try day, found thj&mfdves exceed- 
ingly thirlty,; when looking round the country in 
order to difcover a place where they might pro* 
bably, meet with water, they at length deibried a 
clear fpring at the bottom of a well. They both 
eagerly defcended, and having fufficiently allayed 
their thirft, began to confider how they fhould get 
OBt. Many expedients for that purpofe were 
mutually propofed, and rejeded. . At lafl: the crafty 
Fox cried out with great joy, I have a thought 
juft ftruck into my mind, >vhich I am; confident 
will extricate us out of our. difficulty : do you^ 
faid he to the Goat, only rear yourfelf up upon 
your hinder legs, and reft your fore- feet, againft 
the fide of the well. In this pofture, I will climb 
up to your head, from whence I ihall be able^. 

with; 
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t^ijth a fjg|-ing, to rc^h the top : and when I am 
oncfc there, you arc fenfible it will be very eafy 
for me to pull you out by the horns. The nmple 
Groat liked the propofal well ; and immediately 
placed himfelf as directed': by means of which 
the Fox, without much difficulty, gained the top^ 
ATid now, feid the Goat, give me the affiftancc 
ypu promifed. Thou old fooi, replied the Fox, 
ti^dft thou but half as much brains as beard, thoa 
wbuldft never have believed, that I would hazard 
mjf own life to fave thine. However, I wi^ll leave 
with thee a piece of advjce, which may be of fer- 
vice, to thee hereafter, if thou (houldft have the 
good fortune to make thy cfcape : *' Never ven- 
ture into a well again, before thou haft weU ooskf- 
fidejned how to get out of it." 
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FABLE XXXn. 
The Farmery the Cranes^ and the Stork. 

AS T O R K was unfortunately drawn inta 
company wtth fofne Cranes, whawcre iuffi 
fetting out on a party of pleafure, as they called it^, 
which in truth was to rob the fiih-ponds of a; 
neighbouring Farmer. Our fimple Stork agreed tcv 
make one ; and it fo happened, that they were alt 
taken in the fa£l. The Cranes having been old of- 
fenders, had very little to fay for themfelves, and 
were prefently aifpatched ; but the Stork pleaded 
hard for his life* He urged that it was his firft 
fault, that he was not naturally addi'fled to Healing 
fifli, that he was famous for piety to his parents, 
and, in ihort, for many other virtues. Your piety 
find virtue, faid the Farmer, may, for aught I 
know, be exemplary ; but your being in company 
with thieves renders it very fufpicious ; and you 
muft therefore fubmit with patience to (hare the 
fiime puniibment with your companions. 

FABLE XXXIIL 
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F A & L £ XKXin. 

Tht Oak 0mI thi tf^tlltw, 

ACONCEITEI> Waiow had on« the 
vanity to challenge his mighty neighbour 
the Oak, to a trial of ftrehgth. It was to be de- 
termined by the nexiftorm j and iEolus was ad- 
drefled by both parties, to exert his moft powerful 
efforts. This was no fooner aflced than granted ; 
and a violent hurricane aroie: when the pliant 
Willow, bending fl-om the blaft, or fcrinking 
under it, evaded all its force \ while the generous 
Oak, difdaining to give way, oppof^d its mry, and 
was torn up by the roots. Immediately the Wil* 
low began to exult, and to claim the viftory j 
when thus the fallen Oak interrupted his exut* 
tation : Called thou this a trial of ftrength ? Poor 
wretch ! not to thy ftrength, but weaknefs j not to 
thy boldly facing oanger, but meanly /kulking from 
it, thou owcfl; thy prefent fafety. J am an Oak, 

though. 
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though fallen ; thou ftill a Willow, though un^- 
hurt : but who, except fo mean a wretch as thy- 
self, would prefer an ignominious life, preferved 
by craft or cowardice, to the glory of meeting, 
death in an honourable caufe. 




FABLE XXXIV. 
The Boy and the Filberts^. 

ACERTAIN Boy, as Epiftctus tells thcr 
fable, put his hand into a pitcher, where 
great plenty of figs and filberts wecc depofited; he 
grafped as many as his fift could poifibly hold, but 
when he endeavoured to pull it. out, the narrow-' 
nefs of the neck prevented him. Unwilling to 
lofe any of them, but unable to draw out hishand, 
he bur it into tears, and bitterly bemoaned his bard 
fortune. An honeft fellow who. flood by, gave 
him this wife and feafonable advice j — Grafp only 
half the quantity, my Boy, and you will eaiiiy. 
Aijccecd., 

FABLE XXXV. 
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FABLE XXXV. 
The i^yr and tie Traveller. 

AFOOR man travelling in the depth of win- 
ter, through a dreary foreft, no inn to rc^ 
•ceive him, no human creature to befriend or com- 
4brt him, was in danger of. bdng ftarved to death. 
At laft, however, he came to the cave of a Satyr, 
where he intreated leave to reft a while, and fheU 
ter himfelf from the inclemency of the weather. 
The Satyr very civHly complied with his requeft. 
The man had no fooner entered, than he began to 
blow his fingers. His hoft, (iirprifed at the novelty 
of the action, was curious to know themeaning 
of it. 1 do it, faid the Traveller, to warm my 
frozen joints, which are benumbed with cold, 
j'refently afterwards, the Satyr having prepared 
a mefs of hot gruel to refrefh his gueft, the man 
found it neceffary to blow his pottage too. What, 
inquired the Satjr, is not your gruel hot enough ? 

Yes, 
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Yes, replied the Traveller, too hot ; and I blow 
it to make it cooler* Do you fo ? quoth the 
Satyr, then get out of my cave as faft as you can ; 
for I defire to have no communication with a 
creature that blows hot and cold with the fame 
breath. 




FABLE XXXVI. 
The Horfe and the Stag. 

BEFORE the ufe of Horfes was known in 
the world, one of thofe noble animals, hav- 
ing, been infulted by a Stag, and finding himfelf 
unequal to his adverfary, applied to a man for 
affiance* The requeft was eafUy granted, and 
the man putting a bridle in his mouth, and mount- 
ing upon his back, foon came up with the Stag, 
and laid him dead at his enemy's feet. The Horfe 
having thus gratified his revenge, thanked his 
9uxili^ry ; And now will I return in triufpph, 

faid 
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•faidbe, and reign the undiiputed lord of the foreft. 
.£y no means, replied the man ; I (hall have oc-* 
cafion for your fervices, and you muft go home 
^ith me. So laying, he led him to his hovel, 
where the unhappy Steed fpent the remainder of 
his days in a laborious fervitude; fenfible too 
late, that how pleafing foever revenge may appear, 
it always cofts more to a generous mind than the 
jpurchafe is worth- ^ 




FABLE XXXVIL 
The Farmer and his Sons. 

AWE ALTHY old farmer, who had for 
fome time declined in his health, perceiving 
that he had not many days to live, called his fons 
together to his bedfide. My dear children, faid 
the dying man, I leave it with you as my laft in* 
jun6ikion, not to part with the farm which has 
been in our family thefe hundred years: for, to 
difclofe to you a fecret which I received from my 

father. 
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father, and which I now think proper to tdm- 
niunicate to Jou^ there is a treafure tHd fomewhere 
in the grounds ;«though I -never could difcover the 
particular fpot wheFc it liesxroncealed. However,* 
as foon as the harveft is got tn, <fpare no pains iri 
the fearch, and I am well allured you will not 
lofeyour labour. The wife old man was no fooher 
laid in his gcave, .and the time he mentioned ar« 
rived^ than his fons went to work, and with grea^ 
vigour and alacrity turned up again and agairi 
cverjr* foot of ground belonging to their farm | the 
confequence of which was, although they did not" 
find the objeA of their purfuit, that their lands 
yielded a far more plentiful crop than thofe of 
their neighbours. At the end of the year,, whe^ 
they were fettling thtir accounts, -and computing 
their extraordinary profits, I would venture a 
wager, faid one of the brothers more acute than 
the reft, that this was the concealed wealth mj 
father meant. I ani fure at leafty we have found 
iby experience, that ** Induftry^isitfelf a treafure.** 



Fable xxxvm. 
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FABLE XXXVIII. 
The Lien and the Gnat* 

AV A U N T ! thoii paltry, contemptible in- 
(e(k ! faid a proud Lion one day to a Gnat 
that was frifking about in the air near his den. 
The Gnat, enraged at this unprovoked infult, 
vowed revenge, and immediately darted into the 
Lion^s ear. After having fufficiently teazed him in 
that quarter, (he quitted her ftation, and retired 
under his^ belly ; and from thence made her laft 
and moft formidable attack in his noftrils, wher^ 
ilinging him almoft to madnefs, the Lion at length 
fell down, utterly fpent with rage, vexation, and 
pain. The Gnat having thus abundantly gra- 
tified her refcntment, flew oflT in great exultation : 
but in the heedlefs tranfports of her fuccefs, not 
fufficiently attending to her own fecuri^, ihe 
&und herfelf unexpe^edly entangled in the web 
D mi 
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of a fpider ; who, rufhlng; out inftantly upon btr^ 
put an end to her triumph and her life. 

This fable inftrufts us, never to fufier^ccefs, 
ib far to tranfport us, as to throw us off our 
guard againft a reverfe of fortune* 



% 




FA B L E XXXIX- 
'The .Mifer -and his Treajure^ 

A MISER having fccapeditoget'her a confidcr- 
able fum of money, by td^nying hrmfelf the 
Common convemencies tai life, M^as much embar- 
rafTed where to lodge it moft fecurely. After 
jnany perplexing debates with hhnfelf, he at length 
fixea upon a corner in a retired field, where he 
d^pofited his Treafure, and with it his heart, in a 
bole, which he du^ for that purpofe. His mind 
was^now for a moment at eafe^ but he had not 
proce^dad many^^aces insbis way home/ v^en all 
'■ ' - ■ ' hi* 
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iiis anxiety returned ; and he could not forbear 

foing back to fee that every thing was fa/e. This 
e repeated again and again I till he was at laft ob-* 
ferved by a labourer who was mending a hedge ia 
an adjacent meadow. The fellow concluding tbiat 
fomething extraor<dinary muft be the occafion of 
the frequent vifit^, marked the fpot ; and coming 
in the night in qfder to examine it, he difcovered 
the priee, and bore it ofF unmolefied. Early tho 
next morning, thP Mifer again renewed his vifit ; 
when finding hi« Treafure gjone, he broke out 
into the moft biUer exclamations. A Traveller, 
who happened to be paffing by at the fame time, 
was moved by his complaints to enquire into the 
caufe of theiii^ Alas! replied the Mifer, Ijhave 
fuffaMiied the moft cniel and irreparable lofs ! lifome 
Villain has robb^ me of a fum of money, which 
I buried unierthisftone no longer ago than yefter- - 
4ay. Burie^ ! returned the Traveller with -fur- 
prize 5 a very extraordinary method truly of dif- 
pefing of your riches ! Why did you not rather 
leep them in your houfe, that they might be 
ready for your aaily occafions ? Daily occafions ! 
refumed the Mifer, with an air of much indigna- 
.tion; doyou imagine I fo little know the value 
of money, as to fuffer it to be run away with 
by occafions ? on the contrary, I had prudently 
refolvcd not to touch a fingle fliilling of it. ^ If 
that; was your wife refolution, anfwered the Tra- 
veller, I fee no fort of reafon for your bein^ thus 
. sffiided } it js but putting this Aone in the place 
of your Treafure, and it will anfwer all your 
f urpofes full as well* . 
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F A B L E Xlfr : 
Minirva's Olivf. ^ ^ 

^ : 

THE gods, fay the heathen mythologiftsl^ 
have each of them their favourite tree. Ju- 
piter preferred the oak, Venus the myrtlej and 
Phoebus the laurel ; Cybele fhe pine, and Hitr- 
cules the poplar. Minerva, furpri^ed that they 
ihould choofe barren trees, afked Jupiter the rea- 
fon.— It is, faid he, to prevent any fufpicion 
that we confer the honour we do them, from an 
interefled motive* Let folly fufpcdl what it pleafes, 
returned Minerva ; I (hall not fcruple to acknow- 
ledge, that I make choice of the Olive for the 
ufefulnefs of. its fruit. O daughter, replied the 
father of the gods, it is with juftice that men 
efteem thee wife ; for nothing is truly valuably 
that is not ufeful. 



FABLE XLI. 
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FABLE XLI. 

The Mimic and the Counirymanx 

ME N often judge wrong from A>«i« fbdlilfe 
prejudice ; and whilft they perfift'in the de- 
fence of their m-iftakeSy are fometimes^ brought t6 
(hame by incontcftaHc evidence^ 

A certain wealthy patricran, intending to treal 
the Roman people with fome theatrical entertain- 
ments, publithed a reward to any one who coul<| 
furni(h out a new or uncommon diverfion*. Ex- 
cited by emulation, the artifts aflembled froin ail 
Earts ; among whom, a Mimic, well known for 
is^ arch' wit, gave out, that he had a kind of en-** 
tertainment that had never yet been prpduced upon 
anyftage. 

This report being fpread about, brought the 

whole city together. The theatre could hardly 

contain the number of fpe£lators. And when th« 

D 3 wtift 
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artift appeared aioi^ u^on Tfa^ ^^S^> without an^ 
apparatus, witl^but any prompter oraffiftaat^ cu«<. 
riofitv and fufpenfe kept the fpjedatprs in a pxo^ 
found filence. 

On a fudden the performer thruft down his heact 
into his bofom, and mimicked the ftqueaking oF at 
young pig fo naturally, that the audience infifted 
upo9 it, he had one under his cloak, and ordered 
him to be fearched. Which being done« and ao-«^ 
thing appearing, they loaded the m;an with e0co-«- 
iniums, and honoured hia^^^ith the mod extrava;^- 
gant applaufe. . 

A country fellow obferving what p^ft ■■■ »*- 
*• Faith,*' fays he, *^ I can do this better thanhe :'*• 
and immediately g^ve out, that he would performs 
the (ame much better the aext day. Accordingly^, 
greater crowds ^iTembled : prepofleiTed, boweveri^ 
m favour of the firft artift, they fit prepared to. 
laugh at the Clown» rather than to judge fairly of 
his performancei, 

They both came QUt upon; the ibge*. Thf: 
Mimic grunts away firft, is received with vaft ap-^ 

?laufe» a^d the loudeft a.cclaiifi«tions«. Tl^n the 
Countryman, pretending that he coi;\cealed a little-^ 
fig unde)^ bis clothes (which,, in fad, he did)^ 

Junched the ear of the animal, till he made him 
q[ueak^ The people exclaimed aloud that; the firft^ 
performer bad. imitated the pig much more natu- 
rally ; and wouid haye hifled the QouQtryman ofF 
the ftage, but he produced the reaj pig. fiiom. his 
bofom, and convincing them by a vifibie proof of 
their ridicttlo\is errcHT $ See, gentlea^eiij fays he,^ 
U^at pntiy fort- $f jiid^^i you, qu / 
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F A. B L E XLII; 
The Beg and' the Crocodile* 

W7 ^ ^^^ iicv«r be' toa carefully, guarded 
VV ag^ainft a oonne£Uoa with perfons af anill 
©harafler;- 

As a Dbg was courfing the banks of the Nile, he 
grew thirfty; but, fearing to be feized by the 
monfters of that river, h^ would not ftop to fatiate 
bis drought, but lapped as he ran. A Crocodile 
raifing jSis head above the fiirface of the water^ 
afked him^ why- he was in fuch a hurry ? he had 
often, > he faid,. wifhed for his acquaintance, and 
ihodid be glad to embrace the pxefent opportunity. 
You do me great honoury returned the Dog, but 
it is to avoid fuch companions as you that I art in 
fa much hafte.. 



!>>+.. 
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F ABLE XLIIL 
Thi Wdf In Dlfgulfi. 

DE S r G N I N G hypocrites frequently lay 
themfclvcs open to Jilcoveryj by ovcradiHg 
their parts- 

A Wolf, wha by frequent vifits to a flock of 
ftieep in his ncighbourhooJ, began to be extremely 
well known to them, thought it expedient, for 
the more rucccfsfully carrying on his depredations, 
to appear in a new charadier. To this end he dif-* 
guifed himfelf in a fhcpherd's habit ; and reHing 
his fore- feet upon a ftick, which ferved him by 
way of crook- he foftly made his approaches to- 
wards the fold. Jt happened that the fhepherd 
and \{\% dog were both of them extended on the 
grafs, faffc aflcep; fo that he would certainly have 
fucccededin his projedfj if he had not imprudently 
attempted to iinitatt; the '{hcphcrd*s voice* The 

horrid 
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korrid hoife awakened them both : When the 
Wolf, encumbered with his difguife, and finding 
it impoilible either to refift or to flee, yielded up 
his life an eafy prey to the fliepherd's dog. 




FABLE XLIV. 
Tbi Bee a^ibe Spiders > 



THE Bee am^f^fwlSpidcn onoc entered into a 
warm debate Which, was the better artift* 
The Spider urged her (kill in the mathematics,, 
and aflerted, that no one was^ half fo welL ac«^ 
«[uainted as herfelf with the conftruiiion of liues^^ 
angles, fquares, and circles : that.the web (be daily 
wove was a fpecimen of» art. inimitable by any 
«ther creature in the univerfe : and- befides, that 
her works were derived from, herfelf alone, the 
product of her own bowels : whereas the boailed 
honey of the Bee was ftolcn from every h^rb and 

D^ 8oW€Cj 
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flower of the field ; nay, that ihe had obligatidn^; 
even to the meaneft weeds. To this the Bee re- 
plied j that flie was in hopes the art o£ extraSing^ 
honey from the meaneft weeds would at kaft hav« 
been allowed her as an excellence ; and that, as to> 
fcer ftealing fweets from tjie herbs and flowers of; 
th& fields her fkilt was there f(r cpxUpicuQus^, that-: 
no flower ever fufFcred the leaft diminution of its 
ffagrance from fo delicate an operation. Then,., 
af.to the Spider's vaunted knowledge in the ccaj- 

S'u£tion of IJULS and angles^'-fhe believed fre- 
ight fafely reft the merits of her caufe on the 
regularity alone of her Qombs^ but fince flxe could^. 
add to this, the fweetnefs and- excellence of herv 
honeyj and the various purpofes to which her w^x;^. 
was employed, flie had nothing to fear from the. 
comparifon of her fkill with that of the weaver of 
■ a flimfey cobweb : for the value of every art, ihe.. 
fjbfcrvedi is chiefly to he eftjniated by.its ufc. 



FABLE XLV. 
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FABLE XLV. 
The Afi and hh Mafter* 

A* D I L I O EN T Afs, daily loaded beyond 
jr\ his ftrength by a feverc Mafter whom he had 
iSng fervcd, and who kept him at very fliort com- 
mons, happened one day in his old age» to be op- 
prefled with a more than ordinary, burthen- of 
earthen-ware. Hi^ ftrength being much impaired^ 
and the roa^ deep and uneven, he- unfoirtunately 
made atrip, and, unable to recover him felfy fell 
down and broke all the veflcls to pieces. > His Maf- 
ter, trunfported with rage, began to beat him moft 
iinmercifuHy. Againft whom the ppor Afs', lifting 
up his head as he lay on the ground, thusftrongly*, 
remonflrated : UnfeeHng wretch ! to thy own ava- 
ricious cruelty, in firft pinching m.c ot food, and 
then loading me beyond my ftrength, thou oweft the 
misfortune which thou fo unjuftly imputed to me** 

D 6 FABLE XLVL 
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FABLE XLVU 

Thi Cod and the Fox. 

AW experienced old Cock was fettliirg himfelf 
^ to rooft upon a hieh bough, when a Fox ap-^ 
pearcd under the tree, i am come, iaid the artful? 
hypccrite, to acquaint you in the name of all my 
brethren, that a general peace is concluded be* 
tween your whole family and oursr Defcend im- 
mediately, I befeech you, that we may mutually 
embrace upon fo joyful and unexped^ an event. 
My good friend, replied the Cock, nothing couW 
be more agreeable to me than this news 2 and to 
hear it from you increafes my fatisfadion. But I 
perceive two hounds at a diftance coming this way, 
who are probably difpatched as couriers with the 
treaty : as they run very fwiftly, and will certainly 
be here in a few minutes, I will wait their arri- 
val, that we may all four embrace together. Rcy* 
naril jpreli knew, if that was the cafe, it was no' 
- * ... time 
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time for him to remaia there any longer : pretends* 
ing therefore to be in great hafte ; Adieu^ faid he, 
for the prefent; we will referve our rejoicings to 
another opportjunitj : upon which he darted into^ 
the woods witn ail imaginable expedition. Old 
Chanticleer no fooner uiw him depart^ than he 
crowed abundantly in the triumph of his ar- 
tifice : for by a harmlefs ftratagem to difappoint 
the malevolent intentions of thofe who are end^a* 
vouring to deceive us to our ruiii^ is not onlj inno^ 
cent but laudable*^ 




F^ABLE XLVII. 
72i^ E^ijli and the Crcfw^ 

TO mijftakc our own taleiifs, or over-rate our 
abilities, is always ridiculouS) and fometimes 
Jangerotts. 

An Eagle, from the top of a high mountain, 
lo making 
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making a fioopata Iamb, pounced it, and bore it- 
away to her yoting. A.Grow^ who had built her- 
ncft in a ccdirnear the foot of>the rock, db{ci%rtng\ 
what paflSed^ was ambkious of performing thefkme 
exploit ; and darting fiom her neft, ^ed her talons 
in the fleece of another laml>. But neither abie t€y » 
move her prey, nor to drfentangle herfeet, fhe was 
taken i)y the- fhepherd, and carried away for his- 
children to play.with ; who eagerly enquiring what ' 
bird it was,-p— An^ h«ur ago, faid he, fhc fancied « 
herfelf an Eagle ; however, I fuppofefhie is by this 
time convinced that fhe is but a Crow. 




FA B L E XLVIII. 
The Farmer and^the Stag* . 

A& T A G, -whoihad. left^at fome^ diflance a 
pack of hounds^ came up to a Farmer, and. 
d^fired he would fufFer him tomde himfelf in a lit"« 
tic coppice which join^ to his houfis^ - The Far- 
mer^, 

3> 
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mer^ on conditUm that he i^*oiri4>.forb«af to eater 

2^ field of wheat,, whicb l^ before hiin^^and wafi; 

flow ready for the fickley immedtatet^ gave h^ .< 

leave, and' prom\fed not^ to betray; hien. The 

£quire with- Ws train Jnftamly appeared^ , anJ en« 

quilling whether be- had* aDt feea the Siag;,N4>,« 

£^id the Earmeri^ he has not pai]fed:this ^ay, L 

afiure you : but, in order to cuuyrflivour at tte- 

fscme time with his worihip, he f>pinted flUy with: 

his finger tp the place wherp the poor: beaft. lay. 

cx>ncealedi This however the fportfrnan, intent^ 

oh his gaoiej^^did not obferve,.but pafled oa with; 

bis dogs acrofs the very field* As foon as the Stag, 

perceived they were gpne, Jie prepared to fteal off,., 

without fpeaking a.word, Mcthlnks, .cryed the 

K^rmer, you might thank me, at leaft, . for the 

refuge 1 have afforded you: Yi6s, . faid the Stag,, 

and had your hands h^en as honeft as your tongue, , 

I< certainly fhould ; but all the return that a . 

double-dealer has to cxpeit, Js a juft indignatioa. 

and contempt*. " 
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FABLE XLIX. 

7^^ Lisn, ths Ty^£r, and the Fo^m 

A LION and 3 Tyger jointly feizcd on a' 
young fawn,, which they imTncdiaieJy killed,- 
This thty had no fooner performed, than they fell- 
a fightin;^, in order to decide whofc property it 
ihould be. The battle was fo bloody,- and fo ob* 
ilinate, that they were both compelled, thro* wea- 
rincfs and lofs of bJood, to defift ; and Jay down 
fcy mutual confent, totally di fabled- At this in- 
ftant, a Fox unluckily came by \ who, perceiving 
their fituation^ made bold to fciee the conteftcd 
prey, and bore it oiF unmolefled. As foon as the 
Lion could recover breath — How foolifh, faid he, 
lias been our conduiSt ! LifVead of being contented 
as we ought, with our refpe£tive fhares ; our fenfe- 
lefs rage has rendered us unable to prevent this 
rafcally Fox from defrmiding us of the whole. 

FABLE L. 
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FA B L E L. 

The Lion and thi A[u 

AC O NC E I T j; D Afs had once the impci^ 
tinence to bray forth fome contemptuous 
f{>eeches againft the Lion. The fuddenneis of the 
infult at 6rft raifedibme emotions oS wrath in his 
breaft;.but turning his head, and perceiving from 
whence it came, they immediately fubftded ; and 
he very fedately walked on, without deigning ta 
honour the contemptible creature even fo muca as 
with an angry word. 
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f ABLE LL 

7St Snake and the Hedge-hog^ 

IT is by na mean* prudent m join ihtercfts with* 
fuch as have it in their power to4mpofii upoa? 
us their own conditional.. 

By the in treaties: of^ z* Kedge^hog, hal f ftarved 
with cold,, a Snake was once perfuaded to receive- 
him into hfic cetL. He was no fooner entered than^ 
bis prickles began to he very, uneafy to his com- 
panion r upon which,, the Snake defired he wouldi 
provide himfelf another lodging,, as (he found, 
upon> trial,., the apartment was notdarge enough) 
'~ to accooimodate both.. Nay, faid the Hedge-hog,, 
let them that are uneafy. in their, fituation exchange* 
it ; for my. own part, I am very well contented' 
where I am : if you are not, you are welcome to; 
remove; whenever you. think proper. 

• - — ' EABLELIL. 
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F ABLE, LII^ 
7%f TrumpetiT^. 

A TRUMPETER, m ft certain army hap.^ 
i pened' ta he tialuti pnfoner. {lb waa or« 
^red immediate! V to execCtflon^ but phdaded in 
cxcufe for himfelf, thai: it was unjuft a perfon^ 
fliould fuffer dtzth^ wJio,. far from an intention, 
of mifchief, did not even wear an oflTenfive wea- 
pon. Sp much: the ^ther,. replied one of the ene- 
ijiy,. fli^alt thou die ^ fuice without any defign of; 
fighting thy felf, thpuexciteft others to the bloody^ 
bofiiiels: for he that i$ the abettor of a bad^ 
aftion, is^ajleaft equally guilty witbJxim.that.cQmt^ 
mkts ifc 
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t ABtE '-' tut. 
^Viu and Fortune. 

FpRTpNE and Yicc^ according tp PItr- 
tarch, had once ^ violefit coDteft, which of 
them had it moft in their po^er to make mankind 
unhappy. Fortune "boafted that ftie could take' 
from men every exiemat good ^ and bring upon^ 
them every external evil, fie it fo> replied Vice ;. 
but this is by no means fufEcient to make them 
miferable without my afliftance : whereas without 
yours, I ani able to render them completely fo j^ 
nay, in fpite too of all your endeavours to mike, 
them happy. 

* This Fable is abnd^ed from Plutarch^ hf Lord Bolioebrd^ 
io bis riulofophical Trafts, 
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FABLE LIV. 
The Bear and the Bees, 

ABE AR happened to be ftung by a Bee ; axxd 
the pain was fo acute, that in the madnefs 
of revenge he ran into the garden, and overturned 
the hive. This outrage provoked their anger to a 
high degree, and brought the fury of the whole 
fwarm upon him. They attacked him with fuch 
violence, that his life was in danger ; and it was 
with the utmoft difficulty that he made his efcape, 
wounded from head to tail. In this defperate con* 
dition, lamenting his misfortunes, and licking his 
fores, he could not forbear receding how much 
more advifeable.it had been to have patiently ac- 
«|uiefced under one injury, than thus by an unpro- 
atable refentment to have provoked a thoufand* 
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FABLE L 

The Miller^ his Son^ and their Afs. 

AMILLER and his JSon were driving their 
Afs to market, in order to fell him : and 
that he might get thither frejfh and in good con* 
•dition, they drove him on gently before them* 
They had not procet:ded far, when they met a 
company of travellers. Sure, fay they, you are 
r^ighty careful of your Afs ; mcthinks one of you 
inight as well get up and ride^ as fuffjr hini to 
walk on at liis eafe, while you trudge after on foot. 
In compliance with this advice, the Old Man fet 
his Son upon the beafl-. And now, they had 
fcarce advanced a quarter of a mile further, oefore 
they met another company. You idle young 
rogue, faid one of the party, why don't you gee 
down, and let your poor Father ride ? Upon this, 
the Old Mah made his Son difmount, and got up 
bimfelf. While they were marcking in this man* 
£ ' ner. 
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necy ^ third, comgzr^ hegBLjn taiafult the Fatbei:. 
iTott bftF4-hearteA unnatural wretch^ fay they» 
t)cnir can J^ fufFer that poor lad to wade through 
tl^e diii;^ whik i{;QU, Kk« tat alderman^ ride at 
yoMit e^ 1 The g^od-i)atured Miller ftopd cor- 
TQ&siy, and im^edj^e]^ took his Son. up behind 
hliTH Aitdvnow thd flext tpan they met exclaimed 
with tpore veheHnence and ii>dignatton than aU 
th^ reflr— Was there ever fuch a couple of lazy 
boobies i to overload in fo uncpnfcioaable a man- 
nik\ a poor dumb cmature, who is far lefs able to 
calory them than they are to carry him ! The com- 
plying Old Man would have been half inclined 
to make the trial, bad not experience by this time 
fuffi^iently convinced him, that there cannot be 
a more fruitlefs attempt, than to endeavour to 
pleafe all manldiiid. 
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, F A B L E IK j 

The Sorcfref$, 

TWT I G H T and filence had now given r^pofc 
J^\|'' to the whole world, when 'an ota irr-hatured 
Sorcercfs, in opd«r to exercile hcF infernal arts, 
entered into a gloomy wood, that trembled at her 
approach. The fcene ^i her horrid incantations 
was within the circumference of a large circle ; in 
the centre of which an altar was railed, wbf^reiht 
hallowec^ vervain blaztd in triangular Panics, 
while the mifchievous flag .pronounced the dreadt 
ful words, which bound all hell in ob%*dience to 
herchanris. She blows a raging* peftilencc fronj 
her lips into the neighbouring foWii ; the inno-r 
cent cattle die, to aflord a fit i'acrihce to tfie in- 
fernal .deities. The moon, by powerful fpclls 
drawn down from her orb, cnters;thc wood ; ic^ 
gions of fpirits from Pluto's rcaJrrs appear before 
the altar> and. demand her pleafur6; . Tell mCt^ 
E 2 ' faid 
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iktd file, where I ihall iind what I have \ol^*mj 
favourite JittleJ^qg. How !— cried th^y allj 4n- 
iTaged — Impertinent JBeldame f muft «the order of 
nature be inverted, and the irepofe of every ctea* 
^re difturbed, for the fake of thy little Dog J ' 




y A B L E III. 
The Camtleott* 

TVO traveHers happened on their journey 4e 
be engaged in a warm difpute about the co- 
lour of the Cameleon. One of them affirmed, ft 
«vas blue ; that he had feea it with his own eyes, 
iupon the naked "branch of a tree, feeding on the 
air, jn a very 4dear .day. The other ilrongly af- 
ferted it was green, and that he had viewed it very 
clofely amd minutely on the broad leaf of a fi|- 
tree. Both of them were pofitive, and the difpute 
9vas rifing to a quarrel : but a third perfon luckily 
^coming by, thi^ agreed Xo xefer the ^ueftion to 

ids 
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fiis dtcifion* Gentlemen, faid the arbht«tor^ 
with" a- fmUe of great felf*fatisfa£lion» yott^coiM^ 
not Have been iQore hicky in your reference^ as I 
hap{>en- to* have caught one of them laft night r 
but indeed yourare both miftaken, for the creature 
IS totall)r black. Black ! impoffible i Nay, quothr 
the umpire, with great aiTurance, the matter rr&f 
iboor be decided, for I immediately inclofed my 
Cameteon in a liule paper box, and here it is* Set 
faying, he drew it out of his pocket, opened^ his 
box, :and beholU it was as white as ii^ow. The 
poficive difputants looked equally furprifed, and 
equally confounded : while the fagacious reptile^ 
airum|i)g the air of a philqfopher, thus admpniflied 
them f'vYe Children of men, learn diffidence and* 
modefation in your opinions* 'Tis true, '^you 
l^appen, in the prefent inftance^ t^ be all in the 
riffht^ and have only confidered the fubjedt under 
dilterent circumftances : but pray, for the future^ 
. allow others to have eye*figbt as well as your« 
fehfet ; and be candid enough not to condemn anv 
ipan' forjudging, of thingji as they agj^eac to \!» 
^*n view* 
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FABLE IV. 
- Tht Wolf and ike Latri. 



. 1 



APtOCK x>f Sheep were feeding la a mea-^; 
tfow, whild tJreiT'D«g5 wete afleep, and their 
Shepherd at a diftance playing on his pip^'betieatii 
the fhade of a fpreadiog elm. A young unexpe- 
rienced Lamb obferving a half-ftarved Wolf 
peeping through the pales of the enclpfure, en- 
tered into converfation with him. Pray what ara 
you feeking for here ? laid the Lamb. I am look- 
ing, replied the Wolf, for fome tender grafs ; for. 
nothing you know is more pleafant than to feed in^ 
a frefh pafture, and to flake one's thirft at a cryftal 
flream : both which I perceive yo^i enjoy within, 
thefe pales in their utnioft perfe<Slion. Happy 
creature ! continued he, how much I envy your 
lot I who are in full pofTefEon of the utmoft I 
defire : for philofophy has long taujht me to be 
fau^ed with a little. It fecms then^ returnt^d tbQ 
•^ ' ^ * ' ^ " Lamb^ 
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Xfftflnb, thofe who fay you feed on fle&y accufe yoii^ 
fali^ly, fince a little grafs will eafil^ poatent you*. 
If this be trucy leh us for the future live like bre- 
thren, and feed tpgeth^N So faying, the fimple 
£»amb imprudently crept thro' the fence, and became 
at once a prey to our pretended philofopher, and a 
iacrifice to his ovfn inexperience and credulity. 




^he Foic ofid theJBr^imJbli* 

FOX, clolfely purfuetf by i pack of Dbgs, 
tiok (bdter under the coTen of a Bramble, 
rc^joioed in this afyium j and, fpr a while, was 
veiy happy : but foon found, that if he attempted 
to ftir,,he was wounded by thorns and prrckks on 
every fide, however, making a virtue of necfef- 
fity,* he forbore to complain ; and comforted him-» 
felf with Teflefting, that no blifs is.perfefi: v that 
good and evil are mixed, .and flow from. the fam<i 
£ 4 fountain* 
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fountain. Thefc Briars indeed, faid he, will tear 
my (kin a little, yet they keep oflF the Dogs. For 
the fake of the good tnen» let me bear the evil 
with patience : each bitter has its fweet ; and thefe 
BraiT bles, though they wound my flefli, preferve 
my life from danger. 




FABLE VL 
Thi Falcon and tb$ Htn* 

DIFFERENT circumftances make the fame 
aAion right or wrong, a virtue or a vice. 

Of all the creatures I ever knew, faid a Fa)« 
con to a Hen, you are certainly the moft un* 
grateful. What inftance of ingratitude, replid 
the Hen, can you juftly charge upon roe i 
The greateft, returned the Falcon \ ingratitude 
to your higheft benefadors. Men. &o they 
not feed jou every day, and ihelter vou every 
night? Nevertbelefs, when tbey» endeavour to 

court 
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court you to them, you unmtefull^ forget all 
their Idndnefs, and fly from uem as from an ene- 
nvy • Now I, who am wild by nature, and no 
iiray obliged to them ; yet upon the leaft of their 
carefles, I fufFer my felt to be taken, and go, or 
come, at their command. All this is very true^ 
replied the Hen, but there may he a fufficient re^* 
£on both for my fear, and your familiartty. I be- 
Iteve you never faw a fingle Falcon, roaftihg at the 
fire I whereas I have feen a hundred Hens trufled 
for that purpofe. .» 




FABLE VIL 
Thi Travellers and the Money -hag. 

AS two Men were travetiin^ on the road, one 
of them efpied a Bag of Money lying on the 
|;round, and picking it up, I am m lack this morir* 
mg, faid he, I have found a Bag of Moniey. Yes, 
returned the other } though^ methinks yow ftould 
E 5 ' "^oc 
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ilot fay /; but Wt have foun»d it : for when trwr»; 
•friends a*% travelling together, they ought equal]3r 
'tb fkarfc fti aiiiy accidental good fortune that ttia^ 
kafpeii to attend them. No, rejoined the former^ 
it was I that found it, and I muft infift i*pon keep- 
4ng it. He had no fooncr fpoken the words, thai^ 
they were alarmed with a hue and cry after a thief^ 
ivhe had that morning taken a purfe upon the road. 
XroM, fays the finder, this is extremely unfor- 
tunate ; we (hail certainly be feixed. Good Sir,, 
replied the other, be pleafed not to fay We^ but 
/.• as you would not allow me a fhare in the 
pxiEe"^ yoij have no right to niake me a partner In 
the punishment. 




FABLE Vm. 

The difcontenUd Afu ^'■ 

TN the depth of winter a poor Afs prayed heartily 
for the fpring, that he might exchange a coid 
lodgHig, and a heartlefs trttfs of ftraw, for a little 
. warm 
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wrfrm weather, and a mouthful of (ftttx gjraft. *Jn 
a, fliort time, according to his wiih, the warm 
weather and the freih grafs came on ; but brought 
\*"ith them fo much toil and bufmefs^ that he w^ 
fobn as weary of the fprin^i; as before of ^h^ winter ; 
and he now became impatient for the approach,^ 
futnmer. Summer arrives '^hut the heat, the hap- 
ve'ft work, and other drudgeries an^ inconveiiien'- 
ciq$ of the feafon, fet him as far from inippiticfs ^ 
before ; which he now flattered himfelf would -.be 
found in the plenty of autumn. But htsQ tSfo^e 
is di (appointed ; for what with the carrying of 
apples, roots, fuel for the winter, and otk^ pro- 
vifions, he was in autumn more fatigued than 
ever. . Having thus trod round the circle of the 
year, in a courfe of relllefs labour, uneafinefs, 
and difappointment, and found no feafon, nor 
ftation of life, without its bufinefs and its trou- 
ble, he was forced at lafl: to acqutefce in the com- 
fortlefs feafon jof, winter, where his complaint be- 
gan : convinced that in this world 'every fituatipi? 
has its inconvenience. . 
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FABLE IX. 

Thg two Springu 

TWO Springs, which ifTued from the fame 
mountain, began their courde together: ona 
of them took her way in a filent and gentle ftream, 
while the other ru(hed along with a founding and 
rapid current* Sifter, faid the latter, at the rate 
you move, you will probably be dried up before 

fou advance much farther : whereas, for myfelf^ 
will venture a wager, that within two or three 
hundred furlongs I {hall become navigable, and 
after diftributing commerce and wealth wherever 
I flow, I fball majeftically proceed to pay my tri- 
bute to the ocean : fo farewel, dear fitter, and 
patiently fubmit to Tour fate. Her fifter made no 
reply ; but calmly defcending to the meadows be- 
low, increased her ftream by numberlefs little 
rills, which fhe colleAed in her progrefs, till at 
length fhe was enabled to rife into a confiderable 

river ; 
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river : whilft the proud Stream, who had the va- 
nity to depend folely upon her own fufficiency, 
contimied a (hallow brook, and was glad at laft to 
be helped forward, by throwing hcrfelf into the 
arms of her defpifed fifter. 




F A B L E X. 

The Rofe and the Butterfly. 

A FINE powdered Butterfly fell in love with a 
beautiful Rofe, who expanded her charms^ 
in a neighbouring parterre. Matters were foon ad- 
jufted between them, and they mutually vowed 
eternal fidelity. The Butterfly, perfedly fatis- 
fied with the fuccefs of his amour, took a tender 
leave of h^s miftrefs, and did not return again till 
noon. What ! faid the Rofe, when flie ^w him 
approaching, is the ardent paffion you vowed, fo 
foon cxtinguilhed ? It is an age fince you paid m^ 
a vifit. But no wonder f for f obferved you court- 
ing 
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ing by turns every flower in the garden. You fit- 
tlfe coquette,. replied the Butterfly, it well becomes 
you truly, to reproach me with my gallantries ; 
when in faft I only copy the example which you 
yourfelf Have fet me. For, not to mention the 
latisfaAion with which you admitted the kifles of 
t\^t framnt 2^hyr, did I not fee you difplaying 
your charms to the Bee, the Fly, the Waip, a|fid^ 
in (hort, encouraging and receiving the addr^ffes 
of every buzzing infe£^ that fluttered within y^ur 
view ? If you will be a coquette, you muft e9C{)e^ 
to find me inconftant. 




F A B L E XL 

The Tortoifr and the two Ducks. 

VANITY and idle curiofity are qualities 
which generally prove de^ruflive to thofe 
who fufFer tbemfelvcs to be governed by them. 

A Tortoife 
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% Tbrtoifc, wejtrjr of paffing her days in the 
ftme ofefcure corner, conceived a wonderful incli- 
nWion to vitt foreign countries.. Two Ducks, 
whom the fimple Tortoife acquainted with her in- 
tention, undertook to oblige her, upon the oc^a- 
fion. Accordingly they told her,' that if flie 
would faften her mouth to the middle of a p<^le, 
they would take the two ends, 9^d tranfport her 
whither foever (he chofe to be conveyed • The Tor- 
tbife approved of the expedient ; and every tbiHg 
being prepared, the Ducks began their fl%ht with 
her. They had not travelled far in the air, when 
they were met by a Crow, who enquiring what 
they were bearing along, they replied, the queen 
of the Tortoifes. The Tortoife^ vain of the 
new and unmerited appellation, was going to con- 
firm the title, when opening her mouth for that 
purpofe, fhe let go her hold, and was daihed to 
pieces by her fall. 
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' FABLE XIL 

The Cat and the old Rat. 

A CERTAIN Cat had made fuch unmerciful 
Xx, havock among the vermin of her neighbour- 
Eoody that not a fiogle Rat or Moufe daied ven- 
ture to appear abroad. Pufs was foon convinced, 
that if affairs remained in their 'Jjrefent fituation, 
(he muftbetotally unfupplied with provifion. Af- 
ter mature deliberation, therefore, fhe refolved to 
have recourfc to ftratagem. For this purpofe, (he 
fufpended herfelf from a hook with her head down- 
wards, pretending to he dead. The Rats and 
Miccobferving her, as they peeped from their holes, 
in this dangling attitude, concluded flie was 
hanged for ibme mifdemeanour ; and with great 
joy immediately fallied forth in queft of their prey. 
Fufs, as foon as a fufficient numbft- were colleded 
together, quitting her hold, dropped into the midft 
of them 5 aad very few had the fortune to make 

good 
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;oo4 their retreat. This artifice having fucceeded 

o well, Ihe was encouraged to try the event of ^ 

fef ond. Accordingly ihe whitened her coat all 

over^ by rolling herfelf in a heap of flour, and iit 

this di(guife lay concealed in the bottom of a meal* 

tub. This ftratagem was executed in general with 

the fame etkSt as the former, fiut an old expe* 

rienced R^t, sdtog^ther as cunning as his adver« 

fary, was not tb eafily enfnared. I don't much 

like, faid he, that white heap yonder ; fome thing 

whifpers me» there is mifchief concealed under it, 

•TIs true, it maybe meal j but it may likewift be 

fomcthing that 1 (hall not 4'elifh quite fo welk 

Theisecan be no harm, at leaft, in keeping at a 

proper diftance : for caution^ I am furc^ i«.the 

parent of fecurh/t 
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FABLE XIIL 
Th^ Country Maid and her Milk- path 

WEbEN men; fuffer their uiMigination to- 
amufe them with the profped of diftant- 
and uncertain improvements of their condition 4,. 
they frequently fuftain reat loffes, by their inat* 
tention to thofc affairs in which they are immedi* 
ately concerned; 

A Country Mkid was walking very deliberately 
with a Pail of. Milk upon her bead, when (he fdt 
into the following train of reflexions : The money, 
for which I ihall fell this Milk, will enable me to- 
increafe my ftock of eggs to three hundred. Thefe 
eggs, allowing for what may prove addle^ and 
what may.be deftroyed by vermin, will produce at 
leafttwo hundred and fifty chickens. The chick- 
ens will be fit to carry to market. about Chriftmas, ^ 
when poultry always hear a good price jfo that by 



J^ay-day I^carlnQt fail ojf havi'ng money enoiigb-.to 
purchafe a new gown. Gi^en-— >kt me confider-^! 
yes, green becomes my complexion beft, and gresen 
it fhall be. In this, drefe I will ^ to the fe^y 
where all the youmg fellows^ will ftrivc to have xn0 
tor a partner : bait -iihftll perhaps refiHe eveiy one 
(^f tbem, ami with '^an air of difdain tofs fron» 
them. — . Tranfported with this triumphant 
tliought, fhe could not forbear afting with her. 
h^a4 what thus pafTed in hier inugination^ when 
down came the Patl of MUk, and with it all htfi 
imaginary happinefs. 




. ...FA.R L £ XIV. 

The Cormorant and the Fijheu 

IT is very imprudent to truft an encmy^ or cverb 
a ftranger, fo far as to put one's lelf in his 
power.,. 

V. '. •£ A Cormorant^ 
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< A Cormorant, whofe ejen were become fo diof 
by age, that he could not difcern his prejr at the 
bottom of the waters, bethought himfelf of sl^ 
ftratagem to fupply his wants« Hark you friend^, 
faid he to a Gudgeon, whom he obferved fwim- 
ming near ihe furfiure of a certain canal, if yovt^ 
have any regard for yourfelf, or your brethren, gd 
diis moment and aci|ttarnt them from me, that the 
owner of this piece of water is determined to drag^. 
it a week hence. The Gudgeon immediately^ 
fwam away, and made his report of this terrible 
newt to a general aflembly of the filhes, who^ 
unantmouily agreed to fend him back as their em«> 
bai&dortothe Cormomnt. The purport of his 
c(^mt£on was to return him their thanks for th'a* 
jntelliMnce i and to add their intreaties^i that as 
he had been fo good as to inform tliem of their 
danger, he would be graciouflv pleafed to put then 
into a method of efcapina; it. That I will moft 
re9d\)ji returned the artful Cormorant, and affift 
vou^with my bcft fervices into the bargain* Y6i»r 
have only to colled yourftlm togetber.at th^ top 
of the water, and I will undertake to tnuifport 
you one by one to my own refidence^ by the fio^ o£ 
a folitary pool, to which no creature but myfelf 
ever found the way. The projeft was perfcdiy 
approved by the unwary fifhes, and with great ex*^ 
pedition performed by the deceitful CoTo^pj^mt ; 
who having placed them in a ihallow wuter/ the 
bottom of which his eye could eafily difcern, they 
were all devoured by him in their turns, as hts 
hunger or luxury required* 
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FABLE XV. 

The Atheiji and thi Acorn. 

IT«ras the fool Whofaid in his heart, Nereis 
no God: into the bread of a wife man fuch a 
thought could never hav.e entered. One of thofe 
irefined reafoners, commonly calle^ Minute Philo- 
fophers, was fitting at his eafe beneath the ihade 
of a large oak, while at bis fide the weak branches 
of a pumpion traikd upon the ground. This 
threw our great logician into his old track of re^ 
foning againft Providence* Is it confident with 
common fenfe, faid he, that infinite wifdomfhould 
create a Jafge and ftately tree, with branches of 
prodisious ifrength, only to bear fo fmall and in^ 
fignihcant a>fruit as an Acorn ? Or that 4b weak a 
ftem, as that of a pumpion, fhould be loadod 
with fo difproportioned a weight ? A child may 
kt the abfurdity of it. In the midft of this cu- 
xious fpeculation, down dropt an Acorn^ Ax>nx 

one 
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one of the Wgheft branck^s of the oak, full upon 
his head. How fir. all a trifle may overturn the 
fyftems of mighty philofophers f Struck with the 
accident, he could not help crying out. How pro- 
vidential it is that this was not a pumpioa ! 




FABLE XVL 
The Lynx and the Mole. 

UNDER the covert of a thick wood, at the* 
foot of a tree, as a Lynx lay whetting hii 
teeth, and waiting for his prey, he efpied a Mole, 
half buriecj under a hillock of her own raifing, 
Alis, poor creature, faid the Lynx, how much I 
pity thee ! Sutely Jupiter has been very unkind| 
to debar three from the light of the day^ which re- 
jtftces the whole creation. Thou art cettainlynot 
above half alive ; and it would be doing thk a 
fervice to put an end to fo unanimated a being. F 
thank you for -your kindriefej replied the Mole,* . 

but 
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^ut I think I have full as much vrvacitjr as my 
Hate and circumftances require* For the reft, I 
.4fttn ;pcrfc6Hy well contented with th^ faculties 
^vrhich Jupiter has allotted me, who I am fure 
iwants not our diredlion in diftributing his gifts 
.vrith propriety. I have not, *tis true, your pierc- 
ing eyes ; but Ihaveears which anfwer all my pur- 
pofes full as well. Hark ! for example, I am 
warned, by a noife which I hear behind you, to fly 
Aom danger* So laying, he flunk into'the earth ; 
while a javelin from the arm of a hunter pierced 
the quick-fighted Lynx to the heart* 




FABLE XVIL 
Tif spider and the Silkworm, 

How vainly we promife ourfelves, that our 
flimzy produftions will be rewarded with 
immortal honour ! A Spider, bufied in fpreading 
his web from <mc fide of ^ Jroom to the othejT, wad 

> o afked 
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afked by an induftrious Silkworm» to what etid U€: 
fpcnt fo much time and labour in maUng fuch u 
iiumber of lines and circles? The Spider angrily 
j-eplied. Do not difturb me, thmi ignorant thing t 
1 tranfmit nw ingenuity to pofterity, and fame is, 
the object or ^y •wifhes. Juft as he had fpoken^ 
SI chambermaid, coming into the ^oom to feed her 
ISilkworms, faw the Spider at his work, and with 
one ftroke of her broom, fwept him away, and de* 
ftroyed at once his labpurs, and his hopes of fame« 




• FABLE XVIIL 

The Bff and the Fly. 

A BEE obferving aFiy friflcing about her hive, 
aflced him, in a very paiTionate^tone, what 
he did there? Is it for fuch fcoundrels as you ,1 
£iid file, to intrude into the company of the queens 
of the air ? You have* great reafon, truly, replietl 
the Fly, to be out of humour : I am fure they 
muft.be mad, who wwld have any concern with 

fo 
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fo quarrelfome a nation. And why "fo ? thoa 
faucy malapert, retenicd the enraged Bee; we have 
the beft laws, and arc governed by the bcft policy 
i« the world. We feed upon tne moft fragrant 
flowers, and all our bufinefs is to make honey : 
lioney, which equals nedar, thou tafteieft Wretch, 
v^ho liveft upon nothing but putrefaftion and ex- 
crement. Wcjivc as we can, rejoined the Fly: 
foverty, I hope, is no crime ; but pAilion is one, 
am fure. The honey you make is fwcet, I grant 
you ; but your heart is all bitternefs : for to be re- 
venged on an enemy, you will deftroy your own 
life 4 and are fo inconfiderate in your rage, as to ^<$ 
more mifchief to yonrfelves than to your ^ verfary^ 
Take my word for it, one had better have lefs 
confiderable talents, and ufe them with more dif^ 
credon^ 



FABLE XIX. 
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FABLE XIX. 
Genius, Virtue, and Reputation. 

GENIUS, Virtue, and Reputation, three in- 
timate friends, agreed to travel over the illand 
of Great Britain, to fee whatever might be worthy 
of obfervation. But as fome misfortune, faid 
they, may happen to feparate us, let us confider 
before we fet out, by what means we may find each 
other again. Should it be my ill fate, faid Ge- 
nius, to be fevered from you, my aflbciates, which 
Heaven forbid ! you may find me kneeling in de^ 
votion before the tomb of Shakcfpear ; or rapt ia 
ibme grove where Milton talked v/ith angels; or 
mufing in the grotto where Pope caught inspira- 
tion. Virtue, with a figh, acknowledged that 
her friends were not very numerous : but were I 
to lofe you, {he cried, with whom I am at prefent 
fo happily united, I fliould choofe to take fanc- 
tuary in the temples of religion, in the palaces of 

royalty, 
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royalty, or in the ftately domes of miniders of 
ftate : but as it may be ray ill fortune to be there 
denied admittance, enquire for fdme cottage where 
dontentment has a bower, and there you will cer- 
tainly find me. Ah, my dear companions, faid 
Reputation very earneftly, you, I perceive, whzn 
miffing, may poffibly be recovered ; but take care, 
I intreat you, alway to keep fight of me, for if I 
am once loft, I am never to be retrieved. 




FABLE XX. 

ne Court of DeaiL 

DEATH, the king of terrors, was deter- 
mined tochoofe a prime minifter; and his 
pale courtiers, the ghaftly train of difeafes, were 
all fummoned to attend : when each preferred his 
claim to the honour of this illuftrious office. Fever 
urged the numbers he deftroyed j cold Palfy fet 
forth his pretenfigAs> by ihaking all his limbs ; 
F Z anJ 
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and Dropfy, by his fwelled an>^icldycarcafe. Gout 
hobbled up, and alledged his great pow^r in rack- 
ing every joint ; and Afthma's inability to fpeak, 
was a ftrong, though filent, argument in favour 
of his claim. Stone and. Colic* pleadqd their 
violence ^ Plagiie, bis rapid progefs inydeftruc* 
tion ; and Confumption, though flow, iniifted. that 
he was fure« In the midft of this contention, the 
court was diflurbedwitb theiioife of piuGc,. danc- 
ing, feafting, and revelry j when immediately en- 
tered a lady, with a bold lafcivious air, and\a" 
flulhed and jovial countenance : fhe was attended 
on one hand by a troop of cooks and bacchanals ^ 
and on the other, by a train of wanton youths and 
darnfeb, who danced )ialf naked to the fofteft 
^ufical inftruments: he^ name was Intemper- 
ance. She waved her hand, and thus addrefTed 
the crowd of Difeafes : Give way, ye ficl^ band 
of pretenders, nor dare to vie with my niperior 
merits in the fervice of this great Monarch. Am 
jiol I your parent ? the author of your beings i 
Do ye not derive your power of fhortening human 
life almoft wholly from me ? Who then fo fit as 
myfelf for this important office ? The griily Mo- 
narch grinned afmile of approbation, placed her at 
his right hand, and fhe immediately became hii^ 
;prime favourite, and principal minifter. 
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FABLE XXI^ 

• » Jnduflry and Sloth. 

HOW many live ia the world as ufelqfs as if 
they had nevei? been born ! they pafs 
through life like a itird through the air, and leave 
no track behind .them j wafte the prime of their 
days in deliberating what they fhall do; and bring, 
them to a period, without coming to any determL* 
nation*. 

All indolent yoang man being afkcd why He lay 
in bed fo long, jpcofely and carelefsly anfwered 
•^'-^^very morning of my life I am hearing 
caufes. 1 have two fine girls, their names are 
Induftry and Sloth, clofe atmy bedfidej as foon as- 
ever I awake, preffing their different fuits. One 
intreats me to get up, the othcf perfuades me to> 
lie ftill : and then they alternately give me various 
reafons, why I {honld rife, and why I fcould not* 
F 3 This 
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This detains me (o long, as it is the duty of an=^ 
impartial judge to hear all that can be faid on eittfer 
fide, that before the pleadings are over, it is time 
to go to dinner. 




FABLE XXIL 
Tie Hare's Ears. 



AN Elk having accidentally gored a Lion, tftc 
monarch was fo exafperated, that he fent 
forth an edi6^, commanding all horned beaflfs, on 
pain of death, to depart his dominions. A Hare, 
obferving the fhadow of her Ears, was much: 
alarmed at their long and lofty appearance ; and. 
running to one of her friends, acquainted him,, 
that fhe was r^folved to quit the country : for 
fliould I happen, faid (he,- however undefignedly, 
to give offence to my fuperiors, my Ears may be 
conftrued to come within the Hom-Afl. Her 
friend fmiled at her apprehenfionsi and afkcdj how 
. . * it 
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it was poffitle that Ears could be miftaken for 
Horns ? Had I no more Ears than an Oftrich, re- 
plied the Hare, I would not truft them in the hands 
of an informer; for truth and innocence areargu- 
njents of little force, againfl the logic of power 
and malice in conjunction. 



^C^ 




FABLE XXHL 
The itermit and tht Bear* 



AN imprudent friend often does as niucR mif^ 
chief by his; too_ great zeal^. as^ the worft* 
enemy could efFedl by his malice. 

A certain Hermit having done a good bifilce to * 
Bear, the grateful creature was fo fenfiblc^of Wj» 
obligation, that he begged to be admitted as the 
guardian and companion of his folitude. The 
Hermit willingly accepted his offer, and conduiSled 
bim to hi« cell j where they pafled their time to- 
E 4. SJtbej^. 
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gcther in an amicable manner. One V9ryhot day, 
the Hermit having laid him down to fieep, the 
officious Bear employed himfelf in driving aivay 
the Flies from his Patron's face. But in fpite of 
all his care, one of the Flies perpetually returned 
to ihc attack, and at laft fettled upon the Hermit's 
jiofe. Now I fhall have you moit certainly, faid 
the Bear ; and, with the beft intentions imagi- 
nable, gave him a violent blow on the face; which 
very eft*e<!luully indeed demolilhed the Fly, but at 
the fame time moft terribly bruifed the face of his 
EenefaSor. 




FABLE XXIV. 

Tht Pajfenger and the Pikt. 

IT had bIow» a violent ftorm at fea, and the 
whole crew of a large veflel were in imminent 
danger of ihipwreck. After the rolling of the 
waves were fomewhat ah^ued^ a certain PaiTenger, 

who 



.^ 
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"who had n«rer been at fea before, Qbfcrring the 
Pilot to hdve appeared wholly unconcernea even 
in their greateft danger, had the curiofity to aflc 
him what death his father died. What death I 
fald the Pilot, why he periihed at fea,. as my 
grandfather did before him. And are you not 
afraid of trufiin^ yourfelf to an element that has 
proved thus fatal to your family ? Afraid ! by no 
means ; why, we muft all die : is not your father 
dead? Ycs> but he died in his bed* And why 
then are you not afraid of trufting yourfelf to your 
bed I Becaufe I am there perfectly fecure. It may^ 
be fo, replied the Prlot; but if the hand of Pro- 
vidence is equally extended over all places, there 
is no more reafon for me to be afraid of going to 
fea, than for you-to be afraid of going to bed% 
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FABLE XXV. 
*rhe partial yttdge. 
'FARMER came to a neighbouring Law- 



yer, exprcffing great concern for an acci'- 
dent which he faid had juft happened. One of 
your Oxen, continued he, has been gored by an un- 
lucky Bull of mine, and I (hould be glad to know 
how I am to make you reparation. Thou art a 
very honeft fellow, replied the Lawyer, and wilt 
not think it unreafonable that I expeft one of thy 
Oxen in return. It is no more than juftice, quoth 
the Farmer, to be fure ; but what did I fay ? — I 
miftake — It is your Bull that has killed one of my 
Oxen. Indeed ! fays the Lawyer, that alters the 
cafe : I muft enquire into the affair ; and if — 
And if! faid the Farmer — the butinefs I find 
would have been concluded without an //, had 
you been as ready to do juftice to others as to ex- 
ail it from them. 

FABLE XXVI. 
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The Fox that had lojl his tail. 

AFOX having been unwarily caught in a- 
trap, with much ftruggling and difficulty at 
length difeugaged himfelf; hbt however without 
beings obliged to leave his tail behind him. The 
joy he felt at his efcape, was fomewhat abated 
when he began to confider the price he had paid- 
for it;, and he was a good deal mortified by ic- 
flefting on the ridiculous figure he ihould make 
among his brethren, without a tail. In the agi* 
tation of his thoughts.-upon this occafKjn^ an exr 
pcdient occurred to him which he rcfolved to try, 
in order to remove this difgraceful Hiigularity, 
With this view he affembled his tribe together, . 
and fet forth in a moft elaborate fp^ech how mucb 
he-had at heart whatever tended to the public weal ; 
he had often thought, he faid, on the length and 
bufliinefsof their Tails j was verily perfuaded that 
iT 6> ' they 
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thejr wrrc much more ba7t?!car<Kne than opnaoieiT— ' 
ti), ax3d rendered tbem befides an ea£cr prey to thei Wl 
enemies. He earcefiTy recommended it t^ thcn^ 
therefore, to difcbarge thcmfelTes of (b afelefs ancf 
dingcrous an incirmbrance. Mjr jjcod friend, re — 
plied anold Fox, who had I'l^zned very attentively 
to his harangue, we are much obli^d to you, no^ 
doubt, for the concern you exprefs upon our ac««r 
rcont: bat pray tarn about before the company^ 
for I cannot for my life help fufpeding, that yoir 
would not be quite fo felicitous to eafe os of our 
tail€^ i£ you had not unluckily Toft your owni 




FABLE XXVII. 

The NobUman and his Som. 

A CERTAIN Nobleman, much infcaed by 
fupcrftition, dreamed one night that h\% 
only Son, a youth about fifteen years of age, was 
throwii frgin nb horie as he was huntings ai^iUed 



^upon 
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upon the fpot. This idle dream made Co fironj 

^n imprefiofl upon the weak and credtilous itither, 

«hat be formed a refolution never more to fuiFer 

hfs Son to partake of this his favourite diverHoni- 

The next morning that the hounds went out, the 

Toung man re^udted permiifion to" follow them ;« 

but iuftead of receiving rt, as ufual, hi» father ac^ 

quainttd him with hhi dream, and^ peremptorily 

enjoined him to forbear the fport,- The )iK>uth^ 

greatly mortified at thw unexpedled refufal, lefc 

the room mach difconceroed*) and- it was with* 

fqme diiSftcuhj that he reftrained his paiBon from 

indecently hreakt^ng out in his Father's prefenc^i 

But upon his return to his own-apartment^ pafling:: 

through a gallery of pi£lurc5r if% ^ich w^ a 

piece reprefenting a company of gypfies telling a^ 

country girl her fortune — * Tis owing, faid Be; 

to z ridiculous fupeFfti4;.iaa of the fame kind with' 

that of this, fimple wench, that I am debarred 

from one of the principal pleafures of my life rat^ 

the fame time, witlr great cmoti<Mi, he ftruck his 

hand agaiird the canvas, when a ruily old nail 

behind tlic pidure ran far into his wrift. The 

pain and angt^tib' of the wound threw the 3K>uth 

into a vicdent fever, which proved too powerf\il 

for the /kill o# the phyiicians,. and in a few days 

put an end to his life : ilfuilratrng an obfervation, 

that an over-cautious attention to avoid evils, 

oUten brings them upon us; and that vre are frc^ 

quently thrown headlong into misfortunes by tho 

very means we make ufe of to avoifi them« 
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FABLE XXVIIL 

Jupiter and the Herd/man^- '^ 

A HERDSMAN miffed a young Heifer our- 
of his grounds, and after having diligently- 
fought for it in vain, when he could by no other 
means gain intelligence of it, betook himfelf at 
laft to his prayers. Great Jupiter, faid he, fliew. 
me but the villain who has done me this injury, 
and I will give thee infacrifice thefineft Kid from 
my flock. He had no fooner uttered his petition, 
than turning the corner of a wood, he was ftruclo 
with the fight of a monftrous Lioiv^ preying oii 
the carcafe of his Heifer. Trembling and pale^ 
O Jupiter, cried he, I offered thee a Kid if thou 
would ft grant my petition \ I now offer thee a 
Bull, if thou wilt deliver me from the confe- 
quence of it# ^ 
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FABLE XXIX. 
Th Eagle and the OwL 

AN Eagle and an Owl having entered into a 
league of mutual ami ty^ one of the articles 
of their treaty was, that the former ihould not prey 
upon the younglings of the latter. But tell me, 
laid the Owl, fhoulfl you know my little ones, if 
you were to fee them ? Indeed I. Ihould not, re- 
plied the Eagle ; but if you defcribe them to me, 
k will be fufficient. You are to obferve then, re- 
tumed the Owl ,^ in the firft place, that the charm- 
ing creatures are perfedlly well-ihaped ; in the 
next, that there is a remarkable fweetnefe and vi- 
vacity in their countenances;, and then there is 
fomething in their voices fo peculiarly melodious. 
— 'Tis enough, interrupted the Eagle ; by thefe 
marks 1 cannot fail of diftinguifhing them : and 
you may depend upon then: never receiving any 
injury from me« It happened not long afterwards, 



1 
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as the Eagte was upon the wing, in qiieft of hts- 
prey, that he difcovered amidft the ruins of an 
old caftte a neft of grim*faced ugly birds, with. 

floomjF countenances) and a voice like that, of the 
uries. Thefe, undoubtedly, faid lie, cannot be 
'the offspriag of my frieixl) axid fo I fball venture 
to make fr«e wrtb them. Be had &^ee finiibed 
his repaft and departed^ when the Owl returned ^- 
who, finding nothing of her brood remaining Bu^ 
fome fragments df the mangled carcafes^ broke out 
into the moft Sitter exclamations againft the cruel 
and perfidious authoitof htf calamity. A ne?gh- 
bourine fiat, who oirer«-heard her lamentations,. 
and had been witnefs to what hadpaiTed between 
her and the £agle, very gravely told her, that fhe 
had nobody to blame for this misfortune but her- 
felf ;,whofe blind prejudices in favour of her chil- 
dren had*prompted her to give fuch a defcription of 
them,, as did notrefemble them, in any one fingie . 
feature or quality* 

Parents fhould very caieftillv. euard againft that 
weak partiality towards their children, which rcxi* 
4ers them blind to their failings and imperfe£t ions: 
as no dirpo{ition>is more likely to prove prejudicial^ 
to their future welfntt. 
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FAB L E XXX. 

The Plague among the Beafis, 

AMORTAL diftemper once raged amonj 
the fieafts, and fwept away prodigious num« 
bers. After it had continued fome time without 
abatemcat, it was concluded in an affembly of thf 
brute creation to be a judgment inflidlbd- upon 
them for fheir fins % and a day was appointed for a 
general confeffion ; when it was agreed, that he 
who appeared to be the greateft finner. ihould 
fufFer death as an atonement for the reft. The 
Fox was appointed Father Confeflbr upon the oc* 
cafion ; and the Lion, with great generofity, 
condefcended to be the firft in making public con- 
feffion. For my part, faid he, I muft own I 
have been an enormous ofFender ; I have killed^ 
many innocent Sheep in my time, nay once, but 
it was a cafe of neceffity, 1 made a meal of the 
Shepherd* The Fox, with much gravity, ac- 
knowledged 
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FABLE XXXIII. 
The Gnat and the Bee. 

A GNAT, half-ftarved with cold, and pinch- 
ed with hunger, came early one morning to 
a Bee-hive, begged the relief of charity, and of- 
fered to teach mufic in the family, on the humble 
terms of diet and lodging. The Bee received her 
petitioner with a cold civility, and defired to be 
excufed. I bring up all my children, faid {he, to 
my own ufeful trade, that they may be able when 
they grow up to get an honeft livelihood by^their 
ioiiiftry. Befides, how do you think I could be 
fo imprudent as to teach them an art, which I fee 
has reduced its profeflbr to indigence and beg- 
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FABLE XXXIV. 
The Owl and the Eagle. 

A N Owl fat blinking in the trunk of an hollow 
JTIl, tr^^> ^"^ arraigned the brightnefs of the 
Sun. What is the ufe of its beams, faid fhe, but 
to ^dazzle one's eyes fo that one cannot fee a 
Moufe ? For my part, I am at a- lofs to conceive 
for what.purpofe fo glaring an objecH. was created. 
We had certa.inly been much better without it. 
O fool ! replied an Eagle, perc-lied on, a branch of 
the fame tree, to rail at excellence which thou 
•canft hot tafte ; ignorant that the fault is not in 
the Sun, but in thyfelf. All, 'tis true, have nbt 
faculties to underftand, nor powers to enjoy the 
benefit of it : but muft the bufinefs and the plea- 
fures of the' world be-obftru6lcd, that an Owl inaj 

catch Mice.? 

.^" 
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FABLE XXXV.. 
The fick LUriy the- FoXy and the Wolf. 

A LION, having furfeited himfelf with feafl- 
A\. ing tooluxurioufly on the carcafe of a Wild 
Boar, was feized with a violent and dangerous 
diforder. The beafts of the foreft flocked in gre^ 
numbers to pay their re fpeds to him upon the oc/ 
caAon, and fcarce one was abfent, except the Fox. 
The Wolf, an ill-natured and malicious beaft, 
feized this opportunity to accufe the Fox of pride, 
ingratitude, and difaSedtion to his majefiy. In 
the midft of his invcftive, the Fox entered j who 
having heard part of the WolPs accufation, and 
obferving the Lion's countenance to be kindled 
into wrath, thus adroitly excufed himfelf, and xz^ 
torted upon his accufer. I fee many here, who, 
with mere lip-fervice, have pretended to fliew you 
their loyalty; but for my part, from the moment 
I heard of your majefty's illnefs, neglecting ufc- 

left 
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l^fs compliments, I (^(r>pl.^yecl • myfelf day ^nd 

riight to enquire among the moft learned phyfi- 

oians, an infallible remedy for yo|ir difeafe, and 

li ave at length happily been informed of one. It is a 

jplaifter madegf part of a Wolfs ftin, taken warm 

from his back, snd laid to your majefty's ftomach. 

HThis remedy was no fooner propoJTed, than it was 

^determined that the experiment flipuld be tried : 

and whilfttbe operation was perfprmine, the Fox, 

W-ith'a farcaftic (mile, )vhifpered this uieful maxim 

in the Wolfs ear— If you would beiafe from harm 

^ourfelf, learn for the future not to meditate mif- 

cbief againft others* 




FABLE XXXVL 
Tie Blind Man Ohd Jthr Lame. 

IS from our wants and infirmities that slU 
^ moft all the connexions of fociety take 
their rife. 

G A Blind 
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A Blind Man, being flopped in a bad piece of 
road, meets with a Lame Man, andintreats him to 
guide him through the difficulty he was got into. 
How can I do that, replied the Lame Man, fincc 
I am fcarce able to drag myfelf along ? but as you 
appear to be very ftrong, if you willcarry me, wc 
will feek our fortunes together. It will then be 
my intereft to warn you of any thing that may 
bbftruft your way ; your feet (hall be my feet, and 
my eyes yours. With all my heart, returned the 
Blina Man ; let us render each other our mutual 
fervices. So talcing his lame companion on bis 
back, they, by means of their Union, travelled on 
with fafety and^ples^ure. 




FABLE XXXVII. 
Tfe Lioftj ihi Bear^ the Monkey y and the Fox. 

THE Tyrant of the foreft itTued a proclama- 
tion, commanding all his fubje^s to repair 
imncicdiately to his royal den. Among the reft, 

tb« 
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tlie Bear made his appearance; but pretend ihgn» 
Ke offended with the fteams which iflucd from the 
n^onarch's apartments^ he was imprudent enougl^ 
to hold his nofe in his majefty^s prefcnge. This 
inrfolen<:e was fo highly refented, that the Lion in 
H rage laid him dead at his feet. The Monke^, 
otiferving what had pafied, trembled for his car- 
cafe ; and attempted to conciliate favour by the 
moft abje£l flattery. He began with proteftihg, 
that for his part he thought the apartments were 
perfumed with Arabian Tpices ; and exclaiming 
againfl: the rudenefs of the Bear, admired the 
beauty of his majefty's paws, fo happily formed, 
he (aid, td corred the infolence of clowns. This 
fulfpme adulation, inftead of being received as he 
expected, proved no lefs offenfive than the rude* 
nefs of the Bear : and the courtly A^onkey was in 
like manner extended by the fide of Sir Bruin* 
And now his majefty caft his eye upon, the Fox. 
Welt, Reynard, faid he, and what fcent do you 
difcover here? Great prince, replied thecaiitious 
Eox, my nofe was never efteemed my moft diftin- 
guifhing fenfej and, at prefent, I would by na^ 
means venture to give my opinion, as I httrt un* 
foftunately got a terrible cold. 
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F A B L E XXXVIII. 

^i Owlyamd tht NightingaU. 

AF O R M A L folemn Owl had manjr yean 
made his hal^itation in a ^mtt amcrngft the 
Tuins of an old monaftery^ and had pored fo often 
on fome mouldy manufcripts, the ftupid relics of 
a monkifh library, that he grew infected with the 
|>ridt and pedantry of the place \ and miftaking 
grav.t/ for wvfdom, would fit whole days with his 
eyes half (but, fancying himfelf pfirfbundly learn-=5 
-ed. It happened, as he fat one evening, half 
buried in meditation^ and half afleep, that a 
Nightingale, ualuckily perching near him> began 
her melodious lays. He ftarted from his reverie, 
iind with a horrid fcreech interrupting her fong— . 
Be gone, cried he, thou impertinent minftrel, nor 
diftraft with noify difTonance my /ublime con- 
templations ; and know,' vain Songfter, that har- 
coony confifts in truth alone^ which is gained by 

laborious 
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laBortous (ludy ; and not inlanguiOiing ndteSf fit 
only to footh the ear of a Ibve-fiok tnaid; Gon- 
e-cited pedant, rfeturned the Nightingale, whoft 
i^ifdom lies ondy in the fcathert that muffle up thy 
unnieaning fac«; milfic is a natufal ai)d Jiattooai 
entertainment, and though not adapted to theeari^ 
€>f* an Owl, has ever t)een reliflied and admired by 
all who are pofieffed of true tafte and- elegance. 




E A B L E XXXIX- 

The Ant and the Caterpillar^- 

AS a Caterpillar was^ advancing very flowly 
along one of the alleys of a beautiful gar* 
den, he was met by a pert lively Ant, who toffing 
up her head with a fcornful air, cried. Prithee 
get out of the way, thou poor creeping, animal,.: 
and do not prefume to obftruift the paths of thy 
Superiors, by wriggling along the road, and be- 
faiearing the walks appropriated to their footfteps. 
G 3 ^ Poor 
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Poor creature ! thou lookeft like a thing half madei 
which Nature not liking, threw by unnnifhe'd. I 
could almqft pity thee, methinks ; but it is be- 
neath one of my quality to talk to fiich mean cfea« 
tures as thou art : and &>, poor, crawling wretch^ 
adieu. 

The humble. Caterpillar, ftruck dumb with thr» 
difdainful language, retired, went to work, wound 
himfelf up in a filken cell, and at the appointed: 
time came out a beautiful Dutterfly. Jufi: as he 
was Tallying forth, he obfcrved the fcornful Ant 
paffing by^ Proud infedt, f»id he, ftop a moment^ 
and learn from the circumftances in which you 
now fee m^,; never, to defpife any one for that 
condition <in which Providence has thought fit 'to 
place him -, a$ Acre is none fo mean^ but may one 
day, either in this ftate or in a better^ be exalted. 
abpve thofe who looked down upon bm with mk^ 
merited contempt* 
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FABLE XL. 
The iw» Foxes. 

TWO Foxes formed a ftratagelh to enter, a 
hen^rooft : which having fuccefsfully exe- 
cuted, and killed the coek, the hens, and jthe 
chickens, they began to feed upon them with rm- 
gular fatisfaftion. One of the Foxes, who, was 
young. and inconfiderate, was for djevouring. them 
all Hpon the fpot : the other, who was old and 
covetous, propofed to refcrve fome of them for 
another time, " For experience, child," faid he, 
** has made me Wife, and T have feen many un- 
" cxpedled events fincc t came into the world. 
^ Let us provide, therefore, againft what may 
" happen, and. not confume all our (lore at one 
** meal." " All this is wonderous wife," replied 
the young Fox ; ** but for my part, I am refolved 
** not to ttir till I have eaten as much as will ferve 
** me a whole week j for who would be mad 
•* enough to ^return hither ? when it is certain the 
G 4 '* owner 
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•• owner of tbefe fowls will watch for u^, an<r \f 
•• he flieuld catCh us, wohld certainly put us to 
** death." After this fhort'difcoiirfe, each pur- 
Sw d his own fchcme : the young Fox cat trll* be 
bu'ft himfelf, and had ibarcely ilrength to. reach 
&is hole before he died. The old one, who thought 
it much better t6 deny his appetite for the prefenfi, 
ahd lay up provifion for the future, returned the 
ifext day, and was killed by the Farmer. Thu* 
every age has its peculiar vic€ i the young fu/Fer 
by their iniatiable thirft after pleafure; and the 
oldj by their incorrigible ahd inordinate s^iirfce* 




FABLE XLL 
The conceited Owh 

A YOUNG Owl, having accidentally fcen 
himfelf in a cryftal fountain, conceived the 
higheft opinion 6f his perfonal perfe£trons. *Tis 
time, faid he^ that Hymen (ho&ld give me ehildreii 

as 
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t^ beautiful as myielf, to the glory of the night, 
suid the ornament of our groves. What pity 
"vrould ft be, if the race of the moil accomplifliea 
of birdr ftould be extinA for want of a mate !^ 
Happy the femafe who i^ deftmed to fpend her life 
with me .^ Full of tbefe felf- approving thoughts, 
he itifMaied the-Crow to propofe a match between 
htm and ^ royal daughter of the Eagle. Do you 
imagine, fiiid the Crow, tk^t the noble Eagle,., 
whofe pride it is to gat&e ou the brighteft of the 
hejkvenly luminaries, will confeat to marry his"* 
daughter to yt>u, who cannot (6 much as open your 
eyesi v^ilft it is day- light ? But the felfo- conceited. 
Ow) was deaf to all that bis friend could urge; 
who, after much perfuadon, waa at length pre« 
vailed upon to under^ak^ the commiffion. His 
propofal was* received iiitlie mamief that might be- 
expeded : the king of bird$ laughed him to fcorn^ 
However,. being a monarch oT'fome humour, he 
ordered 'him to acquaint the Owl, thataf he would, 
meet him the next morning at fun-rife in the mid«*- 
dle of the (ky, he would confent to give him his 
daughter in marriage. Tbt; prefumptfuous Owl- 
undertook to perform the condition ; but* being- 
dazzled with the fun, and his head gjcowing giddy^ ' 
he felt from his height upona roek; from whence 
being purfued by a flight of birds, he was glad at^ 
laft to make his efcape into the hollow of an old 
eak ; where he pafled die remainder of his days ia 
that obfcurity^for which Nature deiigned him» 
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FABLE XLIL 
The Fox and the Catl, 

NOTHING IS more common than for men tb 
condemn the very (ame a<9ions in others,, 
which they pradtife themfelves whenever occafioh 
offers. 

A Fox aniTa Cat having made a party, to travel 
together, beguiled the tedioufnefs of their journey 
by a variety of philolbphical converlatioiis* Of 
all the moral virtues, exclaimed Reynard, mcrcV 
is fure the noblcft ! What fay you, my fage friencL 
is it not fo? Undoubtedly, replied the Cat, Wftn 
a moft demure countenance; nothing is more be-* 
coming, in a creature of any fenfibility, than a 
cpmpaffionate difpofition. While they were thus 
moralizing, and mutually comfjimenting each 
other on the wifdom of their refpeftive reflexions, 
a Wolf darted out from a w<H>d upon a flock of 

Sheep, 
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Sheep, which were feeding in an adjacent meadc^w > 
and without being in the leaft afFefted by ih^ 
moving lamentations of a poor Lamb, devoured it 
before their eyes. Horrible cruelty J exclaimed 
t}ie Cat ; why does h'e not feed on vermin, inftead 
of making, his barbarous meals on fuch inn6cent 
creatures? Reynard agreed with his friend in, the 
obfervation ; to which he added feyerai very pa- 
thetic remarks on the odioufnefs of a fanguinary 
temper. Their indignation was rifing in its warmth 
and zeal, when they arrived at a little cottage by 
the way-fide j where the tender-hearted Reynard 
immediately caft his eye upon a fine Cock that 
was ftrutting about the yard. And now^ adieu 
moralizing : he leaped over the pales, and without 
any fort of fcruple, demolifhed his prize in an in- 
ftant* In the mean^ while, a plump Moufe, which 
ran outof the ftable, totally put. to flight our Cat'g- 
philofophy, who fell to the rcpaft without the 
leaft jcommiferation.. . 
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FABLE iLIII. 
Tht two Horfes. 

TWP Horfcs were traveling the road toge- 
ther J one loaded withi fack df flour, the 
other With a fum of money. The latter, proud of 
lits fpiendid burthen, toiled up his head with an 
air of confcious fupcriority, and every now and- 
then caft a look of contempt upon hU humbte 
companion. In paflGng through a wood, they were 
met by a gang of highwaymen, who immediately 
ieized upon the Hor& that was carrying the trea- 
fure : but the fpirited Steed not being altogether 
difpofed to ftand fo quietly as was neceflary for 
Iheir purpofe, they beat him moft unmercifully, % 
and after plundering him of hi$ boafted load, left 
him to lament at his leifure the cruel bruifes he had 
received. Friend, faid his defpifed companion to 
him, who had. jiow reafon to triumph in his turn, 
diftinguiili?d pofts are often dangerous tothofe who 
poilt^fs them : if you had ferved a Miller, as I do, 
you might have travelled the road unmolefted. 

FABLE XLIV. 
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f ABLi XLI\^, 
The Dd^iandth AnU 

WE fliould %t alv^ays t^if to do gobd 6ffice$, 
even to tliie iheaheft of our fellow-crea- 
tures ; as there.is no one,to whofe afliftance we\ 
may not, upow feme occalioil Or o^er,.be greatly 
indebted. 

A Dove was fipping from the banks of a rivulet, 
when an Ant, who was at the fatne time trailing a 
grain of corn along the edgfe of the brrtofc, in^* 
tertently fell in. The Dov6 obfervhig the hrf{^ 
lefs infeft ftruggliftg in Vain to reach the fhore, 
was toiiched with cotnpaffion ; and f>lueking a 
Irlade of grafs, di'op^d it into the ft ream ; by 
means of which the potor Ant, like a (hip- wrecked 
failor upon a plank, got fafe to land, v Sie had 
fcarcely arrived there, whien (he perceived a FdwKr 
jttftgomgtodifchsu^^bispieceat 1^ d^Uvei'er: 
5 upon 
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iiporr which flie jnftantly crept up his foot and 
flung him on the ankle. . The Sportfoian ftarting, 
occafioned a.ruftling among the boughs, \^lMch 
alarmed the Dove, who immediately fprung up, 
and by that means efcaped the danger with Which 
Ibe was threatened; . 




FA B LE. XLy^, 
The ParroU 

A CERTAIN . widowcfy in order to amufc 
his folitary hours, and in fome meafure fup- 
ply the converfation of his departed helpipate of 
loquacious memory, determined to'purchaiie a 
Parrot. With this, view he applied ta^ a. dealer in 
birds, who (hewed him a large collcflion.of Par- 
rots of various kinds. Whilft they were exer- 
cifing their talkative talents before him, oiie .rer- 
peating the cries of the town^ another alking ior 
a cup of fack> and a third bawIing^ wt. ioi: .4 

Coactr, 

3 
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"CiDach, be obferved a green Parrot^ perched in a> 
thoughtful manner at a diftance upon thefoot:6f a 
tabl« : And fo you, my grave gentleman, faid he,, 
are quite filfent. To which the Parrot replied, 
like a philofophical bird, " I think the nio^e.*' 
Pleafed with- this fenfible anfwer, our widower 
immmediately paid down his price, and took home, 
the bird, conceiving great things from a creature - 
who had given fo ftriking a fpecimen of his parts- 
But after having inftrdfted him, during a whole- 
month, he found,, to bis greal: difappointnient,. 
that he cOuJd get nothing more from him than the 
fatiguing repetition of. the fame dull fentence,. 
*' I think the more." I find, faid he, in great 
wrath, that thou iant a moft invincible fool : and 
ten times more a fool was I, for having formed a 
favourable opinionv of thy abilities upon no better 
foundation than an afFedted folemnity. 
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F A B L.E XLVIi 

Th^ Cat and the Bafi 



A CAT having devoured her mafter's favourite 
Bulfinch, overheard him threatening to put 
her to death the moment he could, find her. In. 
this diftrefs fhe preferred a- prayer to Jupiter j 
vowing,, if he would deliver her from her prefent 
danger^ that never while Ihe lived would ihe eat. 
another Bird. Not long afterwards, a Bat moft^ 
invitingly flew into the room where Pufs was 
purring in the window. Thcqueftion wad,howto 
a£b upon fO' tempting an occafion ? Her appetite 
preficd hard on one fide ; and her vow threw fome 
Icruples in her w./ on the other. At length flic 
hit upon a tnoit convenient diftindion to remove 
all difficulties, by Cvtcrminin^ that as a Bird in- 
deed it wa- uaiawtul prize, but as a Moufe ihe 
might very confcientioufly eat it; and accordingly,, 
without further debate, fell to* the repaft* 

Thus 
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Thus it is that men are apt to imp6fe updrt therrt'- 
i^elves by vain aild groundlefs diftin&ions, when 
confcicnceand principle are at variance with inte- 
re£l and inclination^ 




FABLE XLVIL 

Tbi two Lizards^ x 

AS two Lizards wer6 backing under a fouth 
wall,. How contemptible^ faid one of them, 
is out condition ! We extft, 'tis true, hut that is 
all : for we hold no fort of rank in the creation, 
and are utterly unnoticed by the wbrW. Carfed 
obfcurity ! Why was I not rather bom a Sta^ to 
ran^ at large,, the pride and glory of fome royal 
foreft? It happened, tbat in the midft of ihefe 
unjufl: murmurs, a pack of Hounds was heard in 
full cry after the very creature he was envying, 
who being f^mte fpent with the chace, was tora m 
pieces by the Doa:s, in fight of our two Lizards. 
Aud is this the lordly S^tag^ whofe place in the 

creation 
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creation vou wifh to hold ? faid the wifer Lizaril t« 
bis complaining friend : Let his fad fate teach yoi 
to blefs Providence for placing you in that humble 
fituacion, which fecures you from the dangers of. a 
more elevated rank. 




FA^BLE XLVIII. 
Jupker's Lottery. 

JUPITER, in order to pleafe mankind, diV 
re£led Mercury to give notice that he had efta^ 
bli/hed a.Lottery, in which there w^re no blanks; 
and that, amongft a variety of other valuable 
chances, Wifdom was the higheft prize. It was 
Jiipiter's command, that in this Lottery fome of 
the gpds ihould alfo become adventurers. The 
tickets being difpofcd qf,..and the wheels placed^. 
Mercury was employed to prefide at the drawing. 
It happened that the beft prize fell to Minerva^ 
jupoa wJjich a. general murmur ran through the 
■ ' ' aflembly^ 
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^(lembly> and hints were thrown out that Jupiter 
4iad ufed fome unfair practices to fecure this Heflr-p- 
sible lot to his daughter. Jupiter, that be mighjt 
at once both punifli and filencc thefe impious cla- 
wiours of the human race, presented them with 
Folly in the place of Wifdom ^ with which they 
"went away perfcflly well contented. And frora 
that time the greateft Fools have always looked 
upon themfelves as the wifeftmeu. 




F A R L E XMX. 

The litigious Cats. 

TWO Cats having ftolen fome cbcefc,. couli 
not agree about dividing their prize. In 
order therefore to fettle the difpute, they confented 
to refer the matter to a Monkey.. The propofed 
arbitrator very readily accepted the office, and 
producing a balance, put a part into each fcale^. 
** Let mc fee," faid he, " ay— this lump out- 

*^ weighs 
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•* weighs the other :*' and immediately bit off a 
coniideralle pi^ce^ \n order ta reduce it, he oh- 
ferved, to an equilibrium. The oppofite fcalewai 
n6w become thJa heavieft ; which af):orded*our con- 
fciei)tious judge an aiiditiGFnal reafon for a fecoiKf 
mouthful* Hotd^ hold, faid the two Cats^ who^ 
began to be alarmed^ for the event, give us our re- 
fpeftive ihftFes, and we are fatisftcd. If y^u are fa- 
tisfied^ returned the Mon^key^ J'tifijce i% not : a cafe 
of this intricate nature is by no means foibon de* 
tcrtnined« Upon which he continued to nrbhle 
firftone piece^ and then the other, till tke poor 
Cats, feeing their cheefe gradually diminHbing, in- 
tresitcd him to give bimfelf no laHher trouble, btit 
deliver to them what semaiiittfk. Not Aifhftt I be- 
fetch yott» frieAdi, r(^ied^tht^Monkey$^ we owe 
juRice tdoorreHes aWe!f M tojbu :Smt renMrin» 
ts ^e t0 me in right of my office, tljxon/ wkich^ 
he crtMAMHl the whole into his itiouth^ m4 witb 
greai ffmrky difimflMl tfo cottft* 
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FABLE L. 
The iw^ DqgSm 

HASTY and inconfiderate coiine<^i(ms are 
generally attended with great di fad vantages': 
.and much of every man's good or ill fortune de- 
pends upon the choice he makes of his friends. 



A good-natured Spaniel overtook a furly Ma(^ 
itiff, as he was -travelling upon the high roadi 
Tray, althotigh an entire ftrangerto Tyger, very 
civilly accofted him.; and if it would be; no inter«^ 
a!uption5 he faid, he fbould be glad to bear him 
compaiiy en his way. Tyger^ who happened not 
to be altogether info growling a q^oofl as ufual, 
accepted the propofal.; and th<?y very Amicibly 
jpurfued their jpurn^ together. In the midft of 
^their con verfation they arrived at the next vil«- 
iage, where Ty^r began to difplayhrs malignant 
^tifpofttioa) by an unprovoked attack upon every 

Dog 
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Do? he met. The Villagers immedkitely fstlUci 
fortn with great indignation to refcue their refp^ec* 
tive favourites j and falling upon our two friends 
without diftindion, or mercy, poor Tray was moft 
croelly treated, for no other reafon but his being 
found in bad company. 




. F A B L E LI, 

, . ^ V^ath and Cupid* 

JUPITER fent forth Death and Cupid t« 
travel round the world, eiving each of f^m 
a bow in his hand, and a quiver of arrows at his 
back. It was ordered by the Suj^reme Difpofer of 
all events, that the arrows of Love fliould only 
wound the young, in order to fupply the decays 
of mortal men j and thofe of Death were to ftf ike 
old-age^ and free the world from an ufclefs charge. 
Our travellers, being one jifay extremely fatigued 

with 
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iiritli theit journey, ^reH-edthemfelvcs under the 

covert;.of a wood, and throwing down dieir ar- 

i^ows'^^m a promifcuous manner, they both ifcll 

faft *afleep. They had not repofed themfelvcs 

lotig, before they were awakened by a fudden 

npiie ; when haftily gathering up their arms, each 

iri a confufion took by miftake fomeof the darts 

that belonged to the other. * By this means, it 

frequently happened that Death vanquifhed thd 

y#ung, and Cupid fubdued the old. Jupiter ob- 

ferved the error, but did not think proper topb- 

drefs it ; forefeeing that Tome good might arife 

froin their unlucky exchange. And; in faft, 

, if men were wife^ they would learn from this 

mift&eto be apprehenfive of Death in their youth, 

-and to guard againft the amprous paffions in their 
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FABLE LII. 
The Mock'bird. 

THERE is a certain bird in the Weft- 
Ifidies, which hais the faculty of mimicking 
the notes of every other fongfter, without being 
^ble bffafelf to add any original ftrains to the 
concert. As one of thefe Mock-birds was difr 
flaying his talent of ridicule among the branches 
of a venerable wood : 'Tis very well, faid a little^ 
warbler, fpcaking In the name of all the reft, we 
grant you that our mufic is not without its faults : 
but why will you not favour us with a ftrain of 
your -own ? 



FABLE LIU. 
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FABLE LIIL 

The Spe^acles* 

HOW firangely all mankind differ in their opi- 
nions! and how ftrongly each is attached to 
his own ! ^ 

' Jupiter one day, enjoying himfelf over a bowl 
of ne£tar, and in a merry humour, determined to 
make mankind a prefent. Momus was appointed 
to convey it to them ; who mounted on a rapid 
car, was prefcntly on earth. Come hither, fays 
he, ye happy mortals ; great Jupiter has opened 
for your benefit his all-gracious hands, 'Tis true, 
he made you fomewhat fhort-fighted, but to re- 
medy that inconvenience, behold how he has fa- 
voured you ! So faying, he unloofed his portman- 
teau, when an infinite number of SpeibicJes 
tumbled out, and were picked up by the crowd 
with all the eagernefs imaginable. There were 
H enough 
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enough for all, every man had his pair. But it 
was foon found that thefe Speftacles did not re- 
prefent obje£ls to all mankind alike : for one pair 
was purple, another blue ; one was white, zni 
another black : fome of the glaffes were red, feme 
green, and fome yellow. In fliort, there were d 
all manner of colours, and every (hade of colour. 
However, notwithftanding this diverfity,.every man 
was charmed with his own, as believing it the 
trueft ; and enjoyed in opinion all the fatisfa£lioa 
of reality. 
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F A B L E L 
The Red-breaji and the Sparrow. 

AS a Red-bfeaft was fiftging on a tree by the 
fide of a rural cottage, a Sparrow perched ^ 
upon the thatch, took occafion thus to reprimand 
lilm : and doft thou, faid he, with thy dull au- 
tumnal note, prefume to emulate the Birds of 
Spring? Can thy weak warblings pretend to vie 
with the Uprightly accents of the Thrufli and the 
Blackbird ? with the various melody of the Lark 
or the Nightingale ? whom other birds, far thy 
fuperiors, have been long content to admire in 
ftlence. Judge with candour at leaft, replied the 
Robin, nor impute thofe efforts to ambition folely, 
which may fometimes flow from Love of the Art. 
I reverence indeed, but by no means envy, the 
birds whofe fame has flood the teft of ages. Their 
fongs have charmed both hill and dale ; but their 
fcalon is. paftj and their throats are filent. I feel 
* H 3 not. 
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not, however, the ambition to furpafs or cqc 
them : my efforts are of a much humbler natun 
and I may furely hope for pardon, while I ends 
vour to che I thcfe torfakcn valleySj by an attexn^ 
to hihaU the jhains I hve. 




FABLE IL 
Tie two Bees. 

ON a fine morning in May, two Bees fct far- 
ward in quett of Honey; th^ one wife and 
temperate, the other carelels and extravagant* 
They foQn arrived at a garden enriched with aro- 
matic herbs, the moft fragrant flowers, and the 
moft delicious fruits. They regaled themfelves for 
a time on the various dainties th^i. were fpread be- 
fore them : the one loading his thjgh, at intervals 
with provifions for the hive againft the diftant win- 
tcr ; the other^ revelling in fweets without regard 
to any thing but his prefent, grattfijcation. At. 

Icn^ti 
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Tfength they found a wide-mouthed phial, that 
ilaung beneath the bough of a peach-tree, filled 
with Honey ready tempered, and expofed to their 
tafte in the moft alluring manner. The thought- 
l-efs Epicure^ fpite of all his friend's remonftrances, 
plunged headlong into the veffel, refolving to in- 
dulge himfelf in all the pleafures of fenfuality. 
A he Phtlofopher^ on the otlier hand, fipped a little 
with caution, but being fufpicious of danger, flew 
ofF to fruits and flowers ; where, by the modera- 
tion of his meals, he improved his relifli for the 
true enjoyment of them. In the evening, how- 
ever, he called upon his friend, to enquire whe- 
ther he would return to the hive 5 but found him 
furteited in fwects, which he wa^ as unable to 
leai^e as to enjoy. Clogged in his wings, enfeebled 
in his feet, -and his whole frame totally enervated, 
he was but juft able to bid his frieiid;idieu, and to 
lament witn his lat$rft breath, that though a tafle 
of pleafa're might quicken the rellfoof life, an 
unreftrained indulgence is iuevitabi)^ d^firut^ion. 
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FABLE IIL 

The Diamond &ni thi Ghw-w^rm. 

A DIAMOND happened to fall from the 
folitairc of a young lady, as fhe was walk- 
ing one evening on a terrace in the garden- A 

. Glow-wonnj who had beheld it fparkle in its 
defcent, foon as the gloom of night had cclipfed 
its lull It', bt^an to mock and to infuh iU Art 
thou that wondrous thing, that vaunteftof thy pro- 
digious brightnefs ? Where now is all thy boaftcd 
brilliancy f Alas, in evil hour has fortune thrown 
thee within the reach of my fuperior blaze. Con- 
ceited infc^ft, replied the Gem, that oweft thy 
feeble glimmer to the darkncfs that furrounds thee; 
know, Jny luftre bears the teJt of day, and even de- 
rives its chief advantage from that diiiinguiihin^ 

^ light, which difcovers thee to be no more than % 
daik and paltry Worm. 

FABLE IV, 
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FABLE IV. 

The OJlrich and the Pelican. 

THE Oftrich one day met the Pelican, and 
obferving her breaft all bloody^ Good God ! 
fays fhe'to her, what is the matteJ: ? What acci- 
dent has befallen you ? You certainly have been 
feized by feme favage beaft of prey, and have with 
difficulty efcaped fix)m his mercilefs claws. Do 
not be fuH-prifced, friendj replied the Pelican j no 
fuch accident, nor indeed any thing more than 
common, hath happened to me. I have only been 
engaged in my ordinary employment of tending 
my neft, of feeding my dear little ones, and nou- 
riming them with the vital blood from my bofom. 
Your anfwer^ returned the Oftrich, aftoniflies me 
ftill more than the horrid figure you make. What ! 
is this your praftice, to tear your own fle(h, to 
fpill your own blood, and to facrifice yourfelf in 
this cruel manner to the importunate cravings of 
H 5 your 
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your young ones ? I know not which to pity moft^ 
Tour mifery, or your folly. Be advifed by me; 
have fome regard for yourfelf; and leave off this 
Barbarous cuftom of mangling your own body : 
as for your children, commit them to the care of 
Providence, and make yourfelf qtiite eafy about 
them. My example may be of ufe tayou : I lay 
my eggs upon the ground, and juft cover them 
lightly over with fand : if they have the good 
luck to efeape being crufhed by the tread of Man 
or Beaft, the warmth of the Sun broods upon, and 
hatches them j and in due time my young ones 
come forth. I leave them to be nurled by Nature,, 
and.foftered by the elements; I give myfelf no 
trouble about them, and I neither know nor care 
what becomes of them. Unhappy wretch^ fays 
the Pelican, who art hardened againft thy off- 
fpring, and through want of natural afFeftion ren- 
dereft thy travail fruitlefs to thyfelf I who knoweft 
not the fweets of a parent's anxiety, the tender 
delight of a molher's fulFerings ! It is. not I, but 
thou that art cruel to thy own flefla. Thy in- 
jfenfibility may exempt thee from a temporary in- 
convenience, and an inconfiderable pain ; but at 
the fame time it makes thee inattentive' to a moft 
recefiary duty^ and incapable of relying . th6 
plcafure that^attends it : a pleafure, the moft ex- 
quifite that Nature hath indulged to us ; in which 
pain itfelf is fwallowed up and loft, or only fervcs- ; 
to heighten the enjoyment* 



FABLE V. 
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FAB L E V. 

TThe Hounds in Couples, 

HUNTSMAN was leading forth hrs 

Hounds one morning to the chace, and 

had linked feveral of the young Dogs in Couples,. 
to prevent their following every fcent, and hunt- 
ing diforderly, as their own inclinations and fancy 
fhould direct them. Among others, it was the 
fate of Jowler and Vixen to be thus yoked toge- 
ther. Jowrler and Vixen, were both young and 
unexperienced; but had for Tome time been con- 
ftant companions, and Icemed to have entertained 
a great fondnefs for each, other ; they uTcd to be 
perpetually playing together, and m any quarrel 
that happened, aiv/ays look one another's pure ; 
it might have been expcctcJ ih ref .re^.. that it 
would not be difagreeabic to them to be itill n ore 
'olcfely united. However, in -factj-jt proved other- 
wife : they had not. been jo. .g joined togcUi-r be- 
fore both parties were obitrvcd to cxprel's uacall- 
, ■ ' H-6- liefs 
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reft at their pfrefent fituation. Different mcli- 
iiEtions and oppofite wills began to difcover and to 
exert themfelves : if one chofc to go this vi^ay, 
the other was as eager to take the contrary ; if 
•ne was preffing forward^ the other was Aire to 
lag behind j Vixen pulled back Jowler, and Jomt- 
ler dragged along Vixen : Jowler growled at 
Vixcn» and Vixen fnapped at Jowler : till at laft 
it came to a downright quarrel between them ; 
ahd Jowler treated Vixen in a very rough and un- 

Sreneroos manner^ without any regard to the in- 
edority of her ftrength^ or the tendernefs of. her 
ttx. As they were thus continually vexing and 
tormenting one another, an old Hound, who had 
obfexved sSl that pafled, came up to them, and 
thus reproved them : *' What a couple of filly 
Puppies you ace, to be perpetually. worrying your- 
felves at this rate I What hinders your going on 
peaceably and quietly together ? Cannot you com- 
proisife the matter between you by each confi*It- 
ing the other's iiiclination a little ? at leaft, try 
to make a virtue of neceffity, and fubmit to what 
you cannot remedy : you cannot get rid of tlie 
chain, but you may make it fiteafy upon you. I 
am an old Dog,, and let my age and experienf e 
inflru.6i you i when I was in the fame ciscum- 
flances with you, I foon found, that thwarting 
my companion was only tormenting myfelf ; anii 
my yoke- fellow happily came into the fame way 
of thinking. We endeavoured to join in the fame 
purfuits, and to follow one another's inclinations ^ 
and fo we jogged on together, not only with eafe and 
quiet> but with comfort and pleafure. We found 
by experience, that mutual compliance not only 
compenfates for liberty, but is even attended witk 
a fatisfad^ion and delight^ beyond what liberty it« 
fclf can give/* 

FAJBLi; YI. 
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FABLE VL 

The Mtfer and the Magpye, 

AS a Mifer fat at his defk, counting over his 
heaps of gold, a Magpye, eloped from his 
cage, picked up a guinea, and hopped away with 
lU The Mifer, who never failed to count hfs 
money over a fecond time, immediately miffed the 
piece, and rifing up from his feat in the utmofi; 
confternation, obferved the felon hiding it in a 
crevice of the floor. And art thou, cried he, that 
worft of thieves, who haft robbed me of my gold, 
;without the plea of necei&ty, and without regard 
to its proper ufe ? but thy life (hall atone for fo 
prepofterous a villainy. Soft words, good mafter, 
quoth the Magpye. Have I then injured you in 
TLny other fenfe than you defraud the public ? and 
am I not ufing your money in the fame manner 
you do yourfelf ? If I muft lofe my life for hiding 
a fingle guinea, what do you, 1 pray, deferve^ 
who fecrete fo many thoufands ? 

FABLE VII, 
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FABLE VIL 

The Senfitive- Plant and the Thijle. 

AT H I S T L E happened to fpring up very 
near to a Senfitive-Plant. The former ob- 
ferving the extreme baflifulnefsand delicacy of the 
latter, addreffed her in the following manner. Why 
are you fo modeft and referved, my good neigh- 
bour, as to withdraw your leaves at the approach 
of ftrangers ? Why do you (brink as if you were 
afraid, from the touch of every hand"? Take 
example and advice from me : If I liked not their 
' femiliarity, 1 would make them keep their diftance, 
nor (bould any faucy finger provoke me unre- 
venged. Our tempers and qualities, replied the 
other, are widely different: i have neither the 
ability nor inclinati( n to give ofience : you, it 
fcems, are by no means dcliiLute ofeithtr My 
defire is to live peaceably in ihc itation wherein I 
was placed : and tho' my humility may now and 

then. 
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blien caufe me a moment's uneafinefs, it tends on 
tHe whole to preferve my tranquillity. The cafe 
i^ otherwife with you, whofe irritable temper, and 
revengeful difpofition, will probably, one time or 
^ther, be the caufe of your dcftrudion. While 
tliey were thus arguing the point, the Gardener 
oame with his litrle fpaddle, in order to lighten the 
earth round the ftem of the Senfitiv«-Plant 5 but 
j^erceiving the Thiftle, he thrufts his inftrument 
thro' the root of it, and tof&d it out of his garden. 




FABLE VIII. 
The Poet and the Death-watch. 



AS a Foet fat in his clofet, feafting his imagi- 
nation on the hopes of Fame and Immor- 
tality, he was ftartled on a fudden with the omi- 
nous found of a Death-watch. However, imme- 
diately reco!Ie6ling himfelf — Vain infe6l, faid he, 
ceafe thy impertinent forebodings, fafficient in- 
deed 
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deed to frighten the weaknefs of women, or of 
children ; but far beneath the notice of a Poet and 
Philofopher. As forme, whatever accident may 
threaten my life, my fame, fpite of thy prognof- 
tics, fhall live to future ages. It may be fo, re- 

filied the infefl : I find at leaft, thou hadft rather 
iften to the Maggot in thy head, than to the 
Worm beneath thy table : but know, that the 
fuggeftions of Vanity are altogether as deceitful 
as thofe of Superftition. 




^^^^m^A^A^mid^^^^^^ 



FABLE IX. 

Pythagoras and the Critic* 

PYTHAGORAS was one day very ear- 
neftly engaged in taking an exaft meafure of 
the length of the Olympic courfe. One of thofe 
conceited Critics who aim at every thing, and are 
ready to interpofe with their opinion upon all fuh- 
JeAsj happened to be prefent ^ and could not help 

fmiling 
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fmning to himfelf to fee the Philofophcr (o employ- 
ed, and to obferve what great attention and pains, he 
beftowed upon fuch a bufmefs. And pray, fays he, 
accofting Pythagoras, may I prefume to afk with 
"W^at defign you have given yourfelf this trouble i 
Of that, replied the Philofopher, I fhall very rea- 
dily inform you. We are affured, that Hercules, 
when he inftituted theOlympic games, himfelf laid 
out this courfe by meafure, and determined it to the 
length of fix hundred feet, meafuring it by the 
ftandard of his own foot. Now by taking an ex- 
ad^ meafure of this fpace, and feeing how much it 
exceeds the meafure of the fame number of feet now 
in ufe, we can find how much the foot of Hercules, 
and in proportion his whole ftature, exceeded that 
of the prefent generation. A very curious fpecu- 
lation, fays the Critic, and of great ufe and impor- 
tance, no doubt ! And fo you will demonftrate to 
us, that the bulk of this fabulous Hero was equal 
to his extravagant enterprifes and his marvellous 
exploits. Andpray, Sir, what may be the refult 
of your enquiry at laft ? I fuppofe, you can now 
tell me cxadly to a hair's breadth, how tall Her- 
cules was. The refult of my enquiry, replied 
the Philofopher, is this ; and it is a conclufion of 
greater ufe and importance than you feem to ex- 
peA from it ; that if you will always eftimate the 
labours of the Philofopher, the defighs of the 
Patriot, and the a£i:ions of the Hero, by the ftandard 
of your own narrow conceptions, you will ever be 
greatly miftaken in your judgment concerning 
them* 



FABLE X, 
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FABLE X. 
The Besr. 

A BEAR, "who was bred in the faV^e defarts 
of Siberia, had an inclination to fee the 
"wodd. He travelled from foreft to foreft, and from • 
one kingdom to another, making many profound 
obfervations in his way. Among the reft of his 
excurfions, he came by accident into a farmer's 
yard, where he faw a number of poultry ftanding 
to drink by the fide of a pool. Obferving that at. 
every fip they turned up their heads towards the 
Iky, he could not forbear enquiring the reafon of 
fo peculiar a ceremony. They told him, that it 
was by way of returning thanks to Heaven for the 
benefits they received ; and was indeed an ancient 
and religious cuftom, which they could not, with 
a fafe confcience, or without impiety, omit. Here 
the Bear burft into a fit of laughter, at OQce mi* 
miipking thei^ geitures, and ridiculing their fu- 

perltitLonj^ 
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perftition,. in the moft contemptuous manner* 
On this, the Cock, with a fpirit fuitable to the 
boldnefs of his charadter, addreffed him in the fol- 
lowing words : As you are a ftranger, Sir, you per- 
haps may be excufed the indecency of this beha- 
viour ; yet give me leave to tell you, that none 
but a Bear v^ould ridicule any religious ceremonies 
•whatfocver, in the pre fence of thofe who believe 
them of importance* 




|1.A B L E XI. 
The Stork and the Crow 9 

ASTORK and a Crow had once a ftrong 
contention, which of them ftood higheft in 
the favour of Jupiter. The Grow alledged his 
flcill in omens, his infallibility in prophecies, and 
his great ufe to ihe priefts of that deity in all their 
ftcrifices and religious ceremonies. The Stork, 
urged only his blamelefs Ufe, the care he took to 

preferve 
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prefervc his ofFspring, and the affiftance he lent 
his parents under the infirmities of age. It hap- 
pened, as it generally does in religious difputes, 
that neither of them could confute the other ; fo 
they both agreed to refer the* decifion to Jupiter 
himfelf. On their joint application, the God de- 
termined thus between them : Let none of my 
creatures defpair of my regard j I know their 
weaknefs j I pity their errors j and whatever is 
well meant, I accept as it was intended. Yet 
facrifices ar ceremonies are in themfelves of na 
importance, and ever)^ attempt to penetrate the 
counfels of the Gods is altogether as vain as it is 
pfefumptuous : but he who pays to Jupiter a juft 
ho;iour and reverence, who leads the moft tempe- 
rate life, and who does the moft good in proportion 
to his abilities, as he beft anfwers the end of his 
creation, will afluredly ftand higheft in the favour 
ei his Creator, .. 



FABLE XIL 



N 
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FABLE XII. 

Echo and the Owl. 

THE vain hear the flatteries of their own 
imagination^ and fancy them to be the voice 
of fame. 

A folemn Owl, puffed up with vanity, fate re- 
peating her fcreams at midnight, from the hollow 
of a blafted oak. And whence, cried fhe, pro- 
ceeds this awful filence, unlefs it be to favour my 
fuperior melody ? Surely the groves are hufht in 
expe(ftation of my voice, and when I fing, all 
Nature liftens. An Echo refounding from an ad- 

{'acent rock, replied immediately, '* all Nature 
iftens." The Nightingale, refumed fhe, has 
ufurped the fovereignty by night : her note in- 
cecd is mufical, but mine is fweeter far. The 
voice confirming her opinion, replied again, ** is 
fweeter far.'* Why then am I diffident, con- 
tinued 
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tinued 
choir ? 
.peatcd, 



flie, why do I fear to join the tuneftrl 
The Echo ftill flattering her vanity, re- 
" join the tuneful choir.'* Roufed by 
this empty phantom of encouragement, flie on the 
morrow mingled her hootings with the harmony 
of the groves. But the tuneful Songfters, difguft- 
ed with her noife, and affronted by her impudence, 
unanimoufly drove her from their fociety, and ftill 
continue to purfue her wherever ihe appears. 




FABLE XIII/ 

Prometheus* 



PROMETHEUS formed man of the fineft 
clay, and animated his work with fire ftolen 
from Heaven. He endowed him with all the fa- 
culties that are to be found amoogft the animal- 
creation : he gave him the courage of the Lion^ 
the fubtlety of the Fox, the providence of the 

Ant, 
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«^Ant, and the induftry of the Bee ; and he enabled 
him, by the fuperiority of his underftanding, to 
fubdue them all, and to make them fubfervient to 
his ufe and pleafure. He difcovered to him the 
metals hidden in the bowels of the earth, and fhew- 
'^d him their feveral ufes. He infiru<aed him in 
every thing that might t^nd to cultivafe and civi* 
3ize human life 5 he taught him to till the ground, . 
and to improve the fertility of Nature; to build 
houfes, to cover hi mfelf with garments, and to de- 
fend himfelf againft the inclemencies of the air and 
the feafons j to compound mpdicihes of falutary 
herbs, to heal wounds, and to cure difcafes; to 
conftruft (hips, to crofs the feas, and to communis 
'Cate to every country the riches of all. In a word, 
he endued him with fenfe and memory, with faga- 
'city and invention, with art and fcience ; and to 
crown all, he gave him an infight into futurity. 
But, alas ! this latter gift, inftead of improving, 
wholly deftroyed the proper efFeft of all the for- 
mer. Furniflied with all the means and inftru- 
ments of happinefs, Man neverthelefs was mife- 
rable : through the knowledge and dread of future 
evil, he was incapable of enjoying prefent good. 
Prometheus faw, and immediately refolved to reme- 
dy this inconvenience : he effedually reftored Man 
to a capacity of happinefs, by depriving him of 
frefchnce^ and giving him hofe in its (lead. 



1?ABLE Xir. 
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FABLE XIV. 

Momus* 

^riP^IS faid that Momus was perpetually blam- 
X ing 2nd ridiculing whatever he faw. Even 
the works of the Gods themfelves could not efcape 
his univerfal cenfure. The eyes of the Bull, he 
faid, were fo placed by Jupiter, that they could 
not diredl'^his horns in puftiing at his enemies. 
The houfes which Minerva had inftrufted men to 
build, were contrived fo very injudicioufly, that 
they could not be removed from a bad neighbour- 
hood, nor from any other inconvenience. In 
fhort, the frame of Man himfelf was in his opi- 
nion i^tremely defeftivej having no window in 
his bofom that might demonllrate his fmcerity, or 
betray his wicked purpofes, and prevent their exe- 
cution. Thefe and many other faults were found 
in the produdlions of Nature; but when he fur- 
veyed the works of art, there was no end of his 

altercations. 
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aItercation^j_ Jupit^y.bemg^refolvcd to try how- 
far ^Txis' malice would proceed, Tent hisdaugbter 
Venus todefire that he would give his opinion of 
her beauty. She appeared accordingly before the 
churiifli god, trembling^at the apprehenfion of his 
known feverity^ He examined her propor ions 
■with all the rigour of an envious critic. But her 
ihape and complexion v/ere fo ftriking, and her 
fmjies and graces foveVy engaging, that he found 
ittimpoffible to give-the leaft colour )to any objec- 
tion he could make. Yet to (hew how hard male- 
volence will ftruggle for a cavil, as (he was retir- 
ing from his pre fence, he begged fhe WQu]d ac- 
quaint her father, tha^t whatever grace might be i» 
her motion, yet — herjlippgrs were too noi/y. 



FABLE XV, 
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FABLE XV. 

The ButUrJlyj the Snail j and the Bee. 

ABUTTERfLY, proudly perched on the 
gaudy leaves of a French Marygold, was 
boalting the vaft extent and variety of his travels^ 
I have ranged, faid he, over the graceful and ma- 
jeftic fcenes of • Hagley^ and have feafted my eyes 
with elegance and variety at f ^he Leafowes. I 
have wandered thro* regions of Eglantine and 
Honey-fuckle, I have revelled in kifles on beds of 
Violets and Cowflips, and have enjoyed the deli- 
cious fragrance of Rofes and Carnations. In 
fhort, my fancy unbounded, and my flight un- 
reftrained, I have vifited with perfect freedom all 
the flowers of the field or garden, and muft be al- 
lowed to know the world in a fuperlative degree. 
A Snail, who hung attentive to his wonders on 



I 
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a cabbage- 
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« Cabhage^leaf, was ftruck wi't6 admiration ; and 
concluded him, from all his experience, to be the 
wifeft of animal creatures. 

It happened tiiat, a Bee purfued her occupation 
on a neighbouring bed of Marjoram, and having 
heard our oftehtatious vagrant^ reprimanded hiai 
In this manner. Vain, emptjr flutterer, faid ihe, 
whom inftrudion cannot improve, nor experience 
itfelf enlighten ! Thou haft, rambled over the 
world I wherein does thy knowledge of it confift t 
THou haft feen variety of; objects ; what coiiclu- 
fions haft thou drawn trom^'them ? Thou haft tafted 
of every amufement $ haft thon extraded any thing 
for ufe r I too am a traveller : go and look into my 
hive ; and let my treafures intimate to thee, that 
Che end of travelling is to colled materials either 
for the ufe and emolument of private life, or for 
iiie advantage of the community. 



I 2 FABLE XVL 
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FABLE XVL 

The Tuherofe and the Sun-flotver^ 

AT U B E R O S E, in a bow-window on the 
north fide of aftatcly villa, addrefled a Sun- 
flower v/hich grew on a ilope that was contiguous 
to the houfe. Pray, neighbour, fays he, to what 
purpofc do you pay all this devotion to that 
fidlitious deity of yours, the Sun ? Why are you 
ftlll diflorting your body, and cafting up your 
eyes to that glaring luminary ? What fuperftition 
induces you to think, that we flowers exift only 
through his influence ? Both you and I am furely 
indebted to the hot bed, and to the diligence of 
the gardener, for our produftion and fupport. 
For my part, I fhall referve my homage, together 
with my fweets, for that benevolent mafter who 
is continually watering and refrefhing me: nor 
do I define ever to fee the face of that Sun you fo 
vainly idolizej while I can enjoy the cool (hade 

of 
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of this magnificent faloon. Truccr with thy tlaf- 

phemies, replied the Sun'-ftower r why doft thoif' 

re vile- that- glorious Berng,* who* dif^enfes life a'nd^ 

vigour, not only to us, but to every part of the 

creation? Without this, alas! how ineffedi-ual 

were the fkill and vigilance of thy boa (led m after/ 

either to fupport thy tender frame, of even to pre- 

fcrve hfs own- ! But this muft ever be the cafe with 

fetch contrafSed undtrftiandings : fufficierit, indeed, 

t6 point put our more immediate benefactors, but' 

difregafdlng the original Source from which all 

b'eite&cence proceeds. 




FABLE XVII. 

The Magpye and thi Raven. 

THERE was a certain Magpye; more bufy 
and more loquacious than any of his tribe. 
His tongue was in perpetual motion, and himfelf 
continually upon the wing; fluttering from place 
to place, and very feldom appearing twice together 
in the fame company. 

I 3 Sometimes 
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Sometimes ¥<}u fav bim with a flock of Pigeons, 
plundering a neld of new-fown corn ; now perch* 
ed upon a cherry-tree with a parcel of Tom-Tits : 
the next moment, you would be furpri£bd to find 
the fame individual bird engaged with a flight of 
Crows, and feafting upon a carcafe. 

He took it one day into his bead to vifit an old 
Raven, who lived retired among the branches of a 
venerable oak ; and there, at nie foot of a loneljr 
mountain, had paft near half a century. -; 

I admire, fays the prating bird, your moft roman-^ 
tic fituation^ and the wildnefs of thefe rocks and 
precipices around ypu : lamabfolutelyiranfported 
with the murmur of that water-fall ; methinks it 
diffufes a tranquillity furpafling all the joys pf 
public life. What an agreeable fequeftration ftoxti 
worldly buAle and-imp^tinence ! what* an oppor- 
tunitv of contemplating the divine beauties of Na« 
turef I (hall moft certainly quit the gaieties of 
town, and for the fake of thefc rural fcenes, apd 
my good friend's cojnfyerfation^ paisthe remaind^jr 
of my days in the folitucTe he has chofen. 

Well, Sir, replies the Raven, I fliall be at alt 
times glad to receive you in my old-fafhioned way ; 
but you and I ibould certainly prove qioft un« 
fultable companions. Your whole ambition is to 
(hine iir company, and to recommend yourfelf tpi 
the wofld by univerfal oomplaifance ; whereas my 
greateft happinefs confifts.. ii^ eafp and privacy, and 
the feled converfation oi' a few whoip I efteem. 
I prefer a good heart to the moft voluble tongue i 
and though much obliged to you for the politenefs 
of your profeflions, yet I fee your benevolence di-» 
vided among fo numerous an acquaintance, that a 
very flender {hare of it can remain for thofe you aw 
pleafed to honour with the name of friends, 

FABLE XVIII. 
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FABLE XVIII. 
The Diamond and the Loadflone. 

A DIAMOND of great beauty and lullrc, 
fj^ obferving not only many other gems of a 
lower clafs ranged together with him in the fame 
cabinet, butaLoadftone likewife placed not far 
from him, began to queftion the latter how he 
came there; and what pretenfions he had to be 
ranked among the precious ftones : he, who ap- 
peared to be no better than a mere flint : a forry, 
coarfe, rufty-looking pebble 5 without any the 
leaft fhining quality to advance him to fuch an 
honour; and concluded with defiring him to keep 
bis diftance, and pay a proper refpefl to his fu- 
periors. I find, faid the Loadftone, you judge by 
external appearances ; and it is your intereft, that 
others fliould form their judgment by the fame 
rule. I muft own I have nothing to boaft of in 
that refped; but I may venture to^iay, that I 
• ' : -I 4 make 
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make amends for my outward defefls, by my in- 
ward qualities. The great improvement of na- 
vigation in thefe latter ages is intirdy owing to 
me. It is owing to me, that the dillant' parts of 
the world'are known and acceffible to each other ; 
that the remoteft nations are conneAed together, 
and all in a manner united into one common fo- 
ciety; that by a mutual intercourfe they relieve 
•ne another's wants, and all enjoy the feveral olef- 
fings peculiar to each. Great Britain is iiK^ebted 
to me for her wealth, her fplendor, and her power; 
and the arts and foiences are in a great meafure 
obliged to me for their late improvements, and 
their continual increafe. I am willing to allow 
you your due praife In its full extent ; y6u are a 
very pretty bawble ; I am mightily delighted to 
fee you glitter and fparkle ; I look upon you with 
pleafure and furprife : but I muft be convinced 
that you are of fome fort of ufe, before I acknow- 
ledge that you have any real merit, or. treat you 
with that refpe£t which you ktm to demand. 



FABLE XIX. 
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FABLE XIX. 
The Boy and the Nettle. 

AL I T T L E Boy playing in the fields, chanc- 
ed to be ftung by a Nettle, and came crying 
tb nis' father : he told him, he had been hUrt by that 
nafty weed fcveral times before ; that he was al- 
ways afraid of it ; and that now he did but juft 
touch it, as lightly as poflible, when he was fo 
feverely ftajig. Child, . fays he, your touching it 
fo gently and timoroufly is the very reafon of its 
hurting you. A Nettle may be handled fafely, if 
you do it with courage and refolution ; if you feizQ 
itboldlyi and gripe it faft, be affured it will never 
ftihg you : and you will meet with many forts of 
perfons, as well as things in the world, which 
ought to be treated in the very fame manner. 



1 5 
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F ABLE XX, 
Thi Monfier in the Sutu 

AN Aftronomer was obfervingthiC Sun thro* a 
tefefcope^ in order to take an exadt draught 
of the feveral fpots which appear upon the face of 
it. While he was intent upon his obfervations^ 
he was on a fudde;ri furprifed with a new and afto- 
nifcing appearance ; a large portion of the furface 
of the Sun was at once covered by a Monfter of 
enormous fiae, and horrible fprm j it had an im- 
inenfe pair of wings, a great number of fegs, and 
a long and vaft probofcis ; ai»d that it was alive^ 
wa3 very apparent, from its quick and violent 
motions, which the obfenrer ^ould from time ta 
time plainly perceive. Being fure of the faft (for 
how could he be miftaken in what he faw fo clear- 
ly ?) our Philofopher began to draw many fur- 
prifing conclufions from premifes fo well efta* 
iilifliea. He calculated the magnitude of this ex- 

Uaordinary 
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traordinaryanimal, and ^ound that he covered about 
two fquare degrees of the Sun's furface j that placed 
upon the earth he would fpr^ad over half one ha- 
mifphcre of it ; and that he was feven or eight 
times as big as the Moon. But what was mod aUo- 
jiifhing, was the prodigious heat that he muft en.- 
dure : it -was plain that he was fomething of the 
jiature of the Salamander, but of a far more fiery 
temperamfnt J. for it was demo^ftrabl^ Trom the 
cleareft principles, that in his prefent iituation he 
muft have acquired a degree of heat two thoufand 
limes exceeding that of red*hot iron.' It was a 
problem worth conildering, whether be fubfifted 
upon the grofs vapours of the Sun, and fo from 
time to time cleared away thofe fpots which they 
are perpetually fojrming, and which would other* 
wife wholly obfcure and incruftate its face ; or 
whether it might not feed on ^h^folid fub(i;ance qf 
the orb itfelf, which, by this means, together with 
the conftant expence of light, muft foon be ex- 
haufted and con fumed ; or whether he was not now 
and then fupplied by the falling of fome excentric 
Comet into the Sun. However this might be, he 
found by computation that the earth would be but 
ihort allowance for him for a few months : and far- 
ther, it was no improbable conjecture, that as the 
earth was deftined to be deftroycd by fire, this fiery 
flying Monfter would remove hither at the apj)oint- 
ea time, and might much more eafily and conve- 
niently efFe£t a conflagration, than any Comet hi- 
therto provided for that fervice. In the earneft 
purfuit of thefe, and many the like deep and curi- 
ous fpet:ulations, the Aitronomer was engaged, 
and was preparing to communicate them to the 
public, in the mean time, the difcovery began to 
be much talked of j and all the virtuofi gathered to- 
gether to fee fo ftjpange a fight. They were equally 
I convinced 
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convinced of the accuracy of the obfcrvation, and 
of the conclufions fo clearly deduced from it. At 
laft, one, more cautious than the reft, was refolved,. 
before he gave a full affent to the report of his fen- 
fes, to examine the whole procefs of the affair, and 
all the parts of the inftrument ; he opened the te- 
lefcope, and behold ! a fmall Fly was inclofed in if, 
which having fettled on the center of the objeft- 
^afs, had given occafion to all this marvellous 
Theory. 

How often do men, through prejudice and paf^- 
fion, through envy and malice, fix upon the bright* 
eft and moft exalted character the grofTeft and moil 
improbable imputations i It behoves us upon fuch 
occaiions to be upon our guard, and to fufpend our 
judgments ; the fault perhaps is not in the ohjeSf^ 
\\xt in the mind of the obferver. 



FABLE XXL 
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FABLE XXL 

The dlfcontented Bee. 

A BEE complained to Jupiter of the numerous 
evils to which her condition was expofed. 
Her body, (he faid, was weak and feeble, yet was 
flae condemned to get her living by perpetual toil ; 
ihe was benumbed by the cold of winter, and re- 
laxed by the heat of fummen Her haunts were 
infefted with poifonous weeds, and her flights ob- 
ftruSed by ftorms and tempefts. In fhort, what' 
with dangers from without, and difeafes from with- 
in, her life was rendered one continual fcene of 
anxiety and wretchednefs. Behold now, faid Ju- 
piter, the frowardnefs and folly of this unthankful 
race ! The flowers of the field I have fpread before 
them as a feaft, and have endeavoured to regale 
them with an endlefs variety. They now revel oa 
odoriferous beds of thyme and lavender, and now 
on the ftill more fragrant banks of violets and 
* rofes. 

10 
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rofes. The bufinefs they comphin of is the cx- 
tradion of honey ; and, to alleviate their toil^ I 
have allowed them wings, which readily tranfport 
them from one banquet to another. Storms, tem- 
pefts, and noxious weeds, I have given them faga« 
city to fhun ; and if they s^re mifled, 'tis through 
the perverfenefs of their inclinatioijs. Biitthus it 
is with Bees, and thus with Men : they mifcon- 
ftfue the benevolence of my defigns, and then com- 
plain that my decrees are rigid : they ungratefi^Il^f 
overlook all the advantages, and magnify all the 
inconveniencies of their ftations. But let my 
creatures purfue their happiftefs through the paths 
marked out by nature ; and they will then feel no 
painp^ which they have, not pleafuies to compenfatcu 
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FABLE XXIL 
The Snipe Shooter* 

AS a Sportfman ranged the fields with bis gim» 
attended by an experienced old Spaniel, he 
happened to fpring; a Snipe, and almoft at the fame 
inftant a covey of Partridges. Surpriied at the ac- 
cident, and divided in bis aim, he let fly too inde-» 
terminately^ and by this means mifled them boihm 
Ah, my good mafter^ faid the Spaniel, you fbould 
never have two aims at once« Had you not been 
dazzled and feduced bv the luxurious hope of Par- 
tridge,^ you would mo^ probably have fecuied yoiur 
£nipe* 



FABLE XXin. 
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F A B L,E XXIII. 
^hi Biggar and ^:s Dog* 

A BEGGAR and his Dog fate at the gate of a 
noble Courtier, and were preparing to make 
a meal on a bowl of fragments from tko Kitchen*^ 
maid. . A poor Dependant of his Lordihip's, who 
bad been (baring the fingular favour of a dinner at 
the fteward's table, wa$ ft ruck with the appear* 
ance, and flopped a iittle to obferve them. The 
Beggar, hungry and voracious as any Courtier in 
Chriftendom, feized with gitedinefs the choiceft 
morfels, and fwallowed them himCelf ; the refidua 
was divided into portions for his children. A 
fcrag was thruft into one pocket for honeft Jack, a 
cruft into another for bafbful Tom, and a lun- 
cheon of chcefe was wrapt up with care for the 
little fitvOurite of his hopeful family. In fhort, if 
any thing' was thrown to the Dog, it was a bone 
to clofely picked, that it fcarce afforded a pittance 

to 
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--to keep life and foul together. How cxaftly alike, 
faid the Dependant, is this poor Dog's cafe and 
mine ! He is watching for a dinner from a mafl;er 
who cannot fpare it ; I for a place from a neeBy 
Lord, whofe wants perhaps are greater than my 
own : and whofe relations more clamorous than 
any of this Beggar's brats. Shrewdly was it faid 
by an ingenious writer, a Courtier* s Dependant is a 
Beggar's Dog. 




FABLE XXIV. ; 
Thi Sun and the Vapour* 

IN the evening of a fummer's day, the Sun, a« 
he dcfcended behind the weftern hill, beheld a 
thick and unwholefome Vapour extending; rtfelf 
over the whole face of the vallies. Every fhrub 
and every flower immediately folded up its leave's^ 
and fhrunk from the touch of this detefted enemy* 
Well haft thou chofcn, faid the God of day, thii 

the 
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the hour of my departure, to fpread thy peftilentlaf 
influence, and taint the beauties of the creation. 
Enjoy for a fhort fpace the notable triumphs of 
thy malignity. I fliall return again with the 
mornin?, repair thy mifchiefs, and put an end to 
thy exificnce. May the Slanderer in thy fate dif-- 
tern his own, and be warned to dread the return 
of Truth. 




FABLE XXV, 

Lave and So By. ' '^'' 

IN the moft early ftate of things, aad among -the 
eldeft of beings, exifted that God, as the poets 
entitle him, or rather that Daemon, as Plato 
calls him, wbofe name is Love. He was aflift- 
ing to the Father of the Gods, in reducing chaos 
into order, in eftablifliing the harmony of the 
univerfe, and in regulating and putting in exe- 
cution the laws, by which the operations of na- 
ture are performed, and the frame, of Jjie. world 

fubfifts. 
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Aibfifts. Univerfal good Teemed to h^ his only 
Audv, and he was the fupreme delight both of 
Oocls and men. But in procefs of time, among 
other diforders that arofe in the univerfe, it ap- 
peared that Love began to deviate very often from 
-what had feemed till now to be his chief purfuit : 
lie would raife frequent difturbances and confufion 
in the courfe of nature j though it was always 
under the pretence of maintaining oxder and agree- 
ment. It feems he had entered into a very inti- 
mate acquaintance with a perfen who had but 
lately made her appearance in the world. This 
pcrfon was Folly, the daughter of Pride and Ig- 
norance. They were often together, and as oft^n 
as they were, fpmc niifchicf was furc to be the 
confequence. By degrees hp introduced her into tl;e 
hd^v^ns i where it was their great joy by various ar- 
tifices to lead the Gods ii^to fucn meafures as iq- 
volved them in many inconveniences, and ex- 
pof<^ them to much ridicule. They deluded 
therii all in their turns, c^cpept Minerva, the only 
divifiiity that efcapcd their wiles. Even Jupiter 
bimfeit was induced by them to take {bine fteps 
not at all fuitable to the dignity of his chara£ter« 
Folly- had gotten the entire afcendant over her 
companion J. however, fhe was refolved to make 
ftill mtjre fure of him, and engrofs him whdlly to 
herfelf: with this defignibe infufed a certain in- 
toxicating jufce into his ne^Slar, the effedls of which 
were fo powerful, t;hat in the end it utterly de- 
prived him of his fight. Love was too much pre- 
judiced in her favour, to apprehend her to be the 
caufe of his misfortune ; nor indeed did he feem 
to be.in the leaft feiifible of his condition. But 
his mother Venus foon found it out : and in the 
cxcefs of her grief and rage carried her com* 
plaint to Jupiter, conjuring him to punifli the 

Sorcerefe 
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Sorcerefs who had blinded her fon. Jupiter, will-r 
nig to clear the heavens of fuch troublefome com- 
pany, called both parties before him, and inqaircJ 
into their condu£^. After a full hearing, he de- 
termined, that Folly fhould make fome fort of re* 
paration for the injury done tx) Love : and being 
refolved to punifli both for the many irregularitieS^ 
which they had lately introduced, he condemned 
Love to wander about the earth, and ordered Fol- 
ly to be his guide. 




FABLE XXVi. 

The EcUpfe. 

ONE day when the Moon was under zn- 
Eclipfe, flie complained thus to the Siin of 
the difcontinuance of his favours. My deareft 
friend, faid fhe, why do you not fhine upon me as 
you u fed to do ? Do I not&i\nt upon thee ? faid 
the Sun i I am yery fure that 1 intend \u G'tto,. 

replies 
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Replies the Moon, but I now perceive the reafon. 
I fee that dirty planet, the Earth, is got betwecjl 
us. ' 

. The good influences of the great would per- 
jiaps be more diflFufive, were it not for their mif- 
x:hievous dependants, who are fo frequently fuf- 
fered to interpofe. 




F A B L E XXVIL 
The Boy and the Butterfly. 

A BOY, greatlyfmitten with the colours of. a 
Butterfly, purlucd it frbin flower to flower 
Avith indefatigable pains. , Firft he aimed to fur- 
prifc it among the. leaves of a rofe ; then to cover 
it with his hat, ^s it was feeding on a daifjr-; rK>vr 
hoped to fecure it, as it refted on a fprigof qiyrtlcj 
and now grew fure of his prize, perceiving it 
loiter on a bed of violets. But the. fickle. Ply^- 
coiitinually changing one blofl'om for another, ftill 

elucfe4 
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eluded his attempts. At length, obferving it half 
4>uried in the cup of a tulip, he ruflied forward, 
^nd fnatching it with violence, crufhed it all to 
pieces. The dying infe£t, feeing the poor Boy 
-ibtfiewhat chagrined at his difappointment, ad- 
drefled him with all the calmnefs of a ftoic, in the 
following manner : — Behold now the end of thy 
unprofitable folicitude ! and learn, for the benefit 
of thy future life, that all pleafure is.but a painted 
Butterfly; which, although it may ferve to amufc 
thee in the purfuit, if embraced with too.mucH ar- 
dour, will periih in thy grafp. 




FABLE XXVIII. 
Tbi Toad and thi Epheniirofu 

AS feme workmen were digging marble in 4t 
mountain of Scythia, they difcerned a Toad 
of an enormous iize in the midft of a folid rock. 
They were very much furprifed at fo uncommon 
an appearance, and the more they confidered the 

circumftances 
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^ircumftances of it, the more their wcmdw in- 
^ereafed. It was hard to conceive by whstt mean^ 
this creature W preftrvcd life and receired nou- 
xifliment in fo narrow a prifon j ahd ftiU more 
^difficult to account for his birth and exiftetice ici 
•a place fo totally inacceifible to all of his fpccies. 
"rrhey could conclude no othisr^ than that he was 
:fbrrned, together with the rock in which he had 
been bred, and was coeval with the mountain it- 
:i*elf. While they were , purfuing thefe fpecula- 
lions,, the Toad ftit fwelling'and bloating, till he 
^vas ready to burft with pride and felf- importance 5 
to which at 1 aft he thus gave vent: — Yes, fays he, 
you behold in me a fpecimen of the Antediluvian 
race of animals. I v/tsis begotten before' fhe flood ; 
and who is there among the prefent upftart race of 
ti^ortals, that fball dare to cdntend with me in no- 
bility of birth, or dignity of charafter ? An Ephe- 
iiieron, fprung that morning from the. river Hvpa- 
nis, as he was flying about from place to place, 
<hanced to be prefent, and obferved all that pafled 
with great attention and curiofity. Vain boafter, 
fays he, what foundation haft thou for pride, either 
in thy defcent, merely becaufe it is ancient, or thy 
life, becaufe it hath been long ? What good quali- 
ties haft thou received from thy anceftors ? Infig- 
nificant even to thyfelf, as well as ufelefs to others, 
thou art almoft as infenflble as the block in which 
thou waft bred. Even I, that had my birth only 
from the fcum of the neighbouring river, at the 
xifing of this day's Sun, and who (ball die at its fet- 
ting, have more reafon to applaud my condition, 
than thou haft to be proud of thine. 1 have enjoy- 
-ed the warmrii of the. Sun, the light of the Day, 
and the purity of the Air : I have flown from ftream 
' to ftream, from tree to tree, and from the plain to 

the 
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tlie mountain : I have provided for pofterity, and 
(hall leave behind me a numerous offspring to peo-* 
pie the next age of to-morrow : in (bort, I have 
fulfilled all the ends of my being, and I have 
been happy. My whole life, 'tis true, is but of 
twelve hours : but even one hour of it is to be pre- 
ferred to a thoufand years of mere exiilence ; 
\irhich have been fpent, like thine, in floth, igno- 
rance, and flupidity. 




FABLE XXIX. 
377^ Peacock. 

THE Pcaicocky who at firft was diftinguifhcd 
only by a creft of feathers, preferred a pe- 
tition to Juno that he might be honoured alfo with 
a train. As the bird was a particular favourite, 
Juno readily enough aflcnted ; and his train was 
ordered to furpafs that of every fowl in the 
creation. The Minion, confcious of his fuperb 

appearance. 
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appearance, thcnighc it requifite to afiume a pro- 
portionable dignity of gait and manners. The 
common Poultry of the farm-yard were quite 
aftonifhed at his magnificence ; and even the Phea- 
•fants themfelves beheld him with an eye of envy.— 
But when he attempted to Jly^ he perceived him- 
felf to have facrificed all his a£iivity to oftentation ; 
and that he was encumbered by the pomp in which 
he placed his glory. 







FABLE XXX. 
The Fly in St. Paul's Cupola. 

A S a Fly was cra\^ling leifCirely up one of the 
Jr\, columns of St. Paul's Cupola, flie often 
{topped, furveyed, examined, and at laft broke 
forth into the following exclamation : Strange ! 
that any one who pretended to be an artift, (houJLd 
ever leave fo fuperb a ftrufturc, with fo ma^y 
roughnefles unpoliihed ' Ah, my friend, faid a 
K * very 
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very learned arch: te^^ who hung in his web under 
one of the capitals, you fhould never decide of 
things beyond the extent of your capacity. This 
lo^'ty building was notereSed forTuch diminutive 
animals as you or I ; but for a certain fort of crea- 
tures, who are at ieaft ten thoufand times as large : 
to their eyes, it is very poffible, thefe columns may 
feem as fmooth^ as to you appear the wings of your 
favourite Mifirefs. 




FABLE XXXL 
The Elm-tree and th€ Vin^' 

AN extravagant young Vine, vainly ambitious 
of independency, and fond of rambling at 
large, defpifed the alliance of a ftately Elm that I 
grjw near, and courted her embraces. Having 
rifen to ibme fmall height without any kind of 
iupport, fhe fliat forth her flimfy branches to a ! 
very unecmmon.and fuperfluous lengthy callinjgr 

on 
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^n h^r neighbour to take notice how little flie 
•wanted his afliftance. Poor infatuated Shrab, rc*- 
plied the Elm, how inconfiftent is thy conduft ? 
Wouldft thou be frwi^ independent, thou fliouldft 
carefully apply thofe juices to the enlargement of 
tl^ftem, which thou laviftieft in vain upon un- 
itAflary foliage ; I fiiortly fhall behold thee gro*- 
veling ontkegroa«d ; yet, countenanced, indjjd, 
by many of the human race, who, intoxicated wit i 
vanity, havedefpi&d oeconomy^ and who, to fup- 
port for a moment their empty boaft of indepcn* 
<lence,'have exhaufted the very fourcc of it in fri- 
volous expences. 







FABLE XXXII. 
The Laurujlinus and the RBfe^-iree* 

IN the quarters of a (hrubbery, where deci- 
duous plants and ever-greens were intermingled 
with an air of negligence, it happened that a Rofe 
K 2 grew 
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!;rcw not'far from a Lauruftinus. The Rofe, cn-^ 
ivened by the breath of fum^ and attired in all 
its gorgeous blofToms, looked with much con- 
^tempt on the Lauruftinus, who had nothing to 
difplay but the dufky verdure of its leaves. What' 
a wretched neighbour, cried (he, is this ! and^ 
how unworthy to partake the honour of my com- 
pany ! Better to bloom and die in the defert, than 
to aiTociate myfelf here with fuch low and dirty 
vegetables. And is this my lot at laft, whom 
every nation has agreed to honour, land every 
Poet confpired to reverence, as the undoubted fo- 
vereign of the field and garden \ If I really am 
fo, let my fubjefts at leaft keep their difiance, and 
let a circle remain vacant rouQd me, fuitable to 
the ftate my rank requires. Here, Gardener, 
bring thy hatchet; prithee cut down this Lau- 
ruftinus ; or at leaft remove it to its proper fphere. 
Be ^ pacified, my lovely Rofe, replied the Gar- 
dener, enjoy thy pvereignty with moderation, and 
thou (halt receive all the homage which thy beauty 
can require. But remember that in winte.r, when 
neither thou nor any of thy tribe produce one flower 
or leaf to cheer me, this faithful Shrub, which thou 
defpifeft, wiil become the glory of my garden. 
Prudence therefore, as well as gratitude, is con- 
cerned, in the protection of a friend^ that will 
.Ihcw bis Frifndjhip in adverjiiyt 
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FABLE XXXIII. 
Tbi Senjitive Plant and the Palm-ti-ie* 

THE Senfitive Plant being brought out of the 
green-houfe on a fine fummer^s day, and 
placed in a beautiful grove adorned with the fineft 
foreft trees, and the moft curious plants, began to 
give himfelf great airs, and to treat all that were 
About him with much petulance and difdain^"^ 
Lord ! fays he, how could the Gardener think of 
fetting me among a parcel of trees ; erofs, m^ 
animate things, mere vegetables, and perfeft 
ftocks ! Sure he does not take me for a commoii 
plant, when he knows, that I haVe the fcnfe of 
feeling in a more exquifite degree than he has 
himfelf: it really fhocks me to fee into what 
wretched low company he has introduced me : 'tis 
more than the delicacy of my conftitution, and 
the extreme tendernefs of my nerves, can bear. 
Pray,. Mrs. Acacia, ftand a little farther off, and 
K 3, - don't 
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dcoVprefumc quite fo much upon your idJe pre*- 
tcncc of b^iog my couiin. Good Mr. Citron^ 
Icfcg yoar diftance» I befecch you ; your ftrc^g 
fccnt quite overpowers me. Friend Palm-tree^ 
your. oiTcnfiv fliadc is really more than I am able 
to ftipport. The lofty Palrti-trce, as he was fljoot- 
iHg up his head with the more vigcuj. under the- 
weight that was bung uponit, condefccndcd co re— 
Vukc the iiDpcitinent creature in the following, 
nianner : Thou vegetable fribble P leUrn to know 
lhyrelf>. and thy. own worthleflTnefs and infignifi- 
cancc. Thcu valucft thyfelf on a vicious foftnefs,^ 
a falfc dclicaeyvthe vcr.y defecSt and imbecillity of 
thy nature. What art thou good for, thatfhrink- 
e(jt at a touch, and droopeft at a breath of air i^ 
fctbTe and barren, a perpetual tgrmcnt to thyfelf,, 
and wholly ufeJefs to others ? Whereas we, vvSooi 
thuu treated with fuch difdain, malce a gratcfuL 
re turn, to man for his care o£ us:, (bme of us yield: 
him fruit, others are ferviceable to him by their 
ttccngtk and firmnefs \ we (hade him from the beat 
of the Sun, and we defend him from the violence 
of the winds ; I am particularly diftinguiihed for 
my hardinefs and perfeverance, my ftesulinefs and 
conftancy : and on account oithofe very qoalities^ 
which thou wantefl, and aiFedeflr to deipife, havd 
the honour to he made the emblem of ctnqueft^ 
and the reward of the conqperor.. 
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FABLE XXXIV. 
The Teniyrites and the Ichneumoiu 

A CROCODILE of prodigious fii;e, and an- 
common fiercenefs, infefted the banks of the 
Nile, and fpread defolation through all the ncigh- 
feouring country* He feizcd the Shepherd, toge- 
ther with the Sheep, and devoured the Herdfman 
as well as the Cattle. Emboldened by fuccefs, 
and the terror which prevailed wherever he appear- 
ed, he ventured to carry his incurfions even into 
the ifland of Tentyra, and to brave the people, 
who boaft themfelves the only tamers of his race. 
The Tentyrites themfelves were ftri^ck with har- 
ror at the appearance of a monfter fo much more 
terrible than they had ever feen before : even the 
boldeft of them dared not to attack him openly ; 
and the moft experienced long endeavoured with 
all their art and add refs to furprifehim,but in vain. 
As they were confulting together, what they fhould 
K 4 d^ 
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do in thefe circumftances, an Ichneumon ftepped 
forth, and [thus addrefled them:— I perceive your 
diftrefs, neighbours ; and though I cannot aflift 
ypu in the prefcnt difficulty, yet give me leave to 
offer you fomc advice that may be of ufe to you for 
t^e future.' A little prudence is worth all your 
courage : it may be glojious to overcome a great 
evil, but the wifeft way is to prevent it. Voir 
defbife the Crocodile while he is fsnall and weak | 
and do not fufficiently confider, that as he is a 
long-lived animal, fo 'tis his peculiar property to 
;row as long as he lives* You fee I am a poory 
ittie, feeble creature ^ yet am I much more ter-^ 
rible to the Crocodile, and more ufeful to the 
country, than you are. lattack him in the egg ; 
and while you are contriving for months together, 
how to get the better of one Crocodile,, and all ta 
BO purpgfe, I effedlually deftroy fifty of them ih: 
a day,. 



R 
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FABLE XXXV. 

The Tulip and the Ro/e. 

ATiJLIP and a Rofe happened to be near 
neighbours in the fame garden* They wcf^ 
both jndeed extremely beautiful ; yet the Rofe en- 
gaged confiderably more than an equal (hare of the 
Gardener's attention. Enamoured, as in truths 
he was, of the delicious odour it diffufed, he ap- 
peared, in the eye of' the Tulip, to be always 
kiifing and careffing it. The envy and jealoufy 
of rival beauties are not eafily to be concealed. 
The Tulip^ vain of its external charms, and un- 
able to bear the thought of being forfaken for a no* 
ther, remonftrated in thefe v/ords againll the Gar4 
dener's partiality. Why are my beauties thusneg-^ 
leded ? Are not my colours more bright, more 
various, and more inviting, than any which that 
red-faced Thing has to dil'play ? Why then is Ihe 
to engrofs> your whole afFe<SI:ionj and thus for ever 
K 5 IQ 
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to be preferred. — Be not diflatisficd, my fair Ta— 
lip, faid the Gardener ; P acknowledge thy beau- 
tier, arid admire them as they deferve. BUt thfrc 
rre ftund in my fivourite Rofe ftich attra£live 
edours, fuch iiuernal charms, that I enjoy a ban- 
quet in their frpgi-anqp, which no men b«auty can ■. 
pretend tofurnifb. 




FAB L E XXXVL 
Tiht JVoodackandthe Mallard: 



A WOODCOCK afld a Mallard were 
feeding togethrr in. fome marfliy ground at 
t ;e fail of a mill-pond. Lard, fays the iqueamiih 
Woodceck, in what a voracious and.beaftly man-a- 
ncr do you devour all that comes before you ! 
Neither Snail, Fro<^, Toad, nor auy kind of filth,, 
can efcape the fury of your enortr.ou6 appetite 
All alike goes down, v^ithout meaftirc auad with- 
out 
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Odt diftindlion — What an odious vice is G/w/- 
tony. 

Good-lack ! replied the Milliard, pray how came 
you to be my accufer ? And whence has your excef* 
five delicacy a right focenfiire my^lain eating ? \% 
it a crime to fatisfv one's hunger ? Or is it not in- 
deed a virtue rather, to be pleafed with the fodd 
which nature offers us? Surely I would fooner be 
charged with' gluttony, than with that finical and 
fickly appetite, on- which you are pleafed to ground 
your fuperiority of /j/?^'— What a (illy vice is 

"f'hus endeavouring to palliate their reA-)e<9:?ive paf- 
fions,.our Epicures parted with a mutual contempt. 
7^lic Mallard hafting to devour fomc garbage, 
• whirh was in reality a balt^ immediately gorged a 
hook thro* mere greed inefs, and overfi'^ht ; while 
the Woodcock, flying throu2;h a glade, in order to 
feek his favourite jju ices, was entan:^lt'd in a net, 
fpread acrofs it for that purpofe ; fallins: each of 
ti)e:n afacrificc to their different^ but equal^ foibles. 
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FABLE XXXVII. 
Thf two Tirouts and the Gudgeon* 

A FISHERMAN, in the month of May, ftooj 
angling on the banks of the Thames with art 
irtificial fly. He threw his bait with fo much art^ 
that 2 youog Trout was nrfliing towards it, when 
fee was prevented by her mother. Never, faid fee, 
my child, be too precipitate, where there is a poffi- 
bility of danger. Take due time to confider, be- 
fore you ri(k an aAion that may be fatal. How know 
you \|rfa^ther yon appearance be indeed 2^, fly, or the 
fnare of an enemy ? Let fome one elfe make the ex- 
periment beforeyoM. If it be a fly, he very probably 
will elude the firft. attack : and the fecond may be 
Tnade, if not with fuccefs^ at leaft with fafcty. — 
She had no fooner uttered this caution, than a 
Gudgeon fcized upon the pretended fly, and be- 
came an example- to the giddy daughter, of the 
great importance of her mother's counfel. 

7 FABLE XXXVIII. 
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F A B L E XXXVIII. 
Tfje Stars and the Sky-Rocket. 

AS ^ Rocket, on a rejoicing night, afcended 
thT\^ugh the air, and obferved the ftream of 
light that diftinguifhed. his paffage, he could not 
forbear exulting in his elevation, and calling, upon 
the Stars to do him reverence. Behold, faid he, 
what gazing multitudes admire the luftre of my 
train, whilft all your feeble fparks of light paft 
unobferved, or difregarded ! The Stars heard his 
empty boaft with a filent indignation : The Dog- 
Star only vouchfafed to anfwer him. How weak 
are they, faid he, who value themfelves on the 
voice of popular applaufe ! 'Tis true, the noVelty 
of thy appearance may procure to thee more ad- 
miration from vulgar minds than our daily fplen- 
dors can attract, although indeed a lafting mira- 
cle. >But do not eftimate thy importance by the 
capricious fancy of ill-judging mortals. Know 

thyfelf 



\ 
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thyfelf to be but tlje gatidy4)ag.eantof a^ kwsmo^ 
mentS) the tranfient gaze of a giddy and ighor^nt 
multitude. Even while I fpeak, thy blaze is half 
extinguiihed, and thou art at this inftant finking 
intcf perpetual oblivion. Whereas our fires were 
lighted up by Heaven for the admiration and ad- 
vantage of the univerfe J and our glory (hall- en- 
dure for ever. 




FABLE XXXIX. 

7ht Farmer and his three Enemies^ 

A WOLF, a Fox, and a Hare, happened one 
evening to be f6ragin<r in different parts of 
a Farmer's yard, Theic firft effort was pretty 
fuccefsful,« and they returned in f;*fcty. to their 
feveral quarters: however, not fo happy as to be 
unperceived by the Farmer*s watch fuV eye j who 
placing fevcrai kinds of fnares, made each his 
prifoncr in the next attempt. He firft tock the 
^ Hure 
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Bare to ta(k, who confeflre4 ihe had eaten a feV 
turnip-tops, merely to fatisfy her hunger: b^ 
fought him piteoufly to fpa^e her life,, and promifed 
never to enter his grounds again. He then accofted 
the Fox, who in a fawning obfequious tone, fro* 
tufted that he came into his premifes through na 
other motive. than pure good-will, to reftain tfle 
Hares,- and other vermin, from the plunder of his 
corn ; and that, whatever evil tongues 'might fay,, 
he had top great a i^egard both for him and' for juf- 
tice to be in the kaft capable of any difnoneft ac- 
tion. He laft of all examined the Wolf what bu- 
Jintfs brought him within the purlieus ^f a Far- 
mer's yard T The Wolf very impudently declared, 
it was with a view of deftroying his Lambs, to 
which he had an undoubted right : that the- Far- 
iner himfelf was the only felon, who robbed the 
community of Wolves of what was. meant to be- 
thel r proper !x)od. That this, at leali, was his 
apmion J, and whatever fate attended him, he 
ihould not fcruple to nfque his life in the purfuit 
of his lawful prey. 

The Farmer having heard their pleas^determin'^ 
cd the caufe in. the following manner: The Hare,, 
faid he,, deferves compaiSon,,for the penitence fhe 
fliews, and the humble confeffion (he has made :— * 
As for the Fox and Wolf, let /A^rw be hanged toge-^ 
i]oer\ criminals alike with refpcd^ to the fafi, they, 
have alike heightened their equal guilt by the ag- 
gravations of hypocrify-and of impudence. 
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F A B L E XL. 

72# Saail and the Statue. 

ASTATUE of the Medictan' Venus was 
ere£led in a grove facred to beauty and the 
fine arts. Its modeft attitude, its elegant propor- 
tions, affifted by the fituation in which it was 
placed, attrafted the regard of every delicate ob- 
ferver. — A Snail, who had fixed him felf beneatl* 
the moulding of the pedeftal, beheld with an eviF 
eye the admiration it excited. Accordingly, watch- 
ing his opportunity, he ftrove, by trailing his filthy 
flimeovcr every limb and feature,, to obliterate thole 
beauties which he could not endure to hear fo much 
applauded. An honed Linnet, however, who ob-- 
ferved him at his dirty worlc^took the freedom toaf- 
fure him, that he would infallibly lofe his labour j 
for, although, faid be, to an injudicious eye, thou: 
may/ft fully the pcrfedions of this finiflied piece, 
yet a more accurate and clofe infpeftor will difco- 
ver its beauty, through all the blemifties with 
which thou haft endeavoured to difguife it. 

FABLE XLL 
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FABLE XLL 

The Water 'fall. 

TJ^ROM tTiehead of a narrow^ iwlley that ifr. 
JP wholly overffaaded by the growth or trees, a' 
large Cafcade burfts forth with a luxuriance un« 
expected. Firft the current rufhes down a preci- 
pice with headlong impetuofity ; then daihed from 
rock to rock, and dividjed as it rolls along by frag- 
ments of ftoiie or trunks of trees, it, aflSjimes a milk- 
white appearance, and fparkles thro' the gloom. 
All is intricacy ^ all is profufion ; and the tide^ 
however ample^ appears yet mori qortfiderable by 
the fantaftic growth of roots that liidO' the limits 
of its channel. Thus bounding down fronv^wc 
d«fccnt to another, it no iboner gainr the levels 
than it finks beneath the earth, and buries all its 
glory at our feet, ^. 

A. fpcaator, grivy to the fcanty fource which 

furnifhed 
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furniflied out this grand ap[^arance,,ftoodonedaf 
iq. a mufing pofture, and began to moralize on its 
pkTodrgality. Ah fiily ftrcam ! faid be, why i^ililt 
thou haften to exhauft thy fouFce, and thus wilfully 
incur the contempt that waits on poverty ? Art 
thou ignorant that thy funds are by no means 
equal to thisexpence ? Fear not, my kind advifer, 
replied the generous Cafcade 5 the gratitude I owe 
my maiter, whocollevS^cd my rills int<> a ftream, in- 
duces me to entertain his friends in the beft man- 
ner I am able ; when alonr^ I a£t witk more oeco- 




FABEE XLII. 
Tie Oak and the Sycamore. 

ASYCAMORE grew befide an Oak ; a»4 
being not a little elevated by the firft warnv 
liays in fpriiig, began to ihoot forth his leaves 
apace, and to defpife the naked Oak for infenjilnlity^ 
and want <^f f^irit. The Oak^ confcious o£ his 

fuperior 
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•f&pcrior nature, made this philofophical reply. Be 
mot, ray friend, fo much delighted with the firft 
precarious addreft of every fickle zephyr : confidery 
the frofh may yet return : and if thou coveteft a» 
equal fh are with me in all the glories of the rifingf 
year, do not afford them an opportunity to nip thy 
beauties in their bud. As fbr myfelf, I only wait t« 
fee this genial warmth a little confirmed : and, 
whenever that is the cafe, I (hall perhaps dHplay » 
majefty that will not eafily be (hakenr But the tree^ 
which appears too forward to exult in the firft fa-^ 
vourab4e glance of fpring, will ever be the readieft 
to droop beneath the frowns of winter* 




FABLE XLIII. 
The Wolf and the Shepherd's Dog. 

A WOLF ranging over th« foreft, came withiit 
the borders of a Sheep-walk ; when meeting 
with, a Shepherd's Dog,, that with a furly^ifet of a 
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growl, demanded his bufinefs there, he thought 
Jiroper to put on as innocent an apipearance as he, 
ccuidf and protefted upon bis hnemr that he meant 
jnot the ]eaft offence. I am afraid, faid the Dog, 
the pledge of your honour is but a'poor depofite for 
your honefiy : yoli muft not' take it amifs, if I obje<Sl^ 
to the Jecurity^ No flur upon niy reputation, re- 
plied the Wolf, I beg of you. My fenfe of honour 
is as delicate, as my great atchievements are re- 
nowned. I would not leav^ aftain upon my memory 
for the world. The fame of what are commonly call - 
^ great atchievements is very precious^to be fure, re* 
turned the Dog ; almoft equal to the character oif an 
excellent butcher, a gallant highwayman, or an ex- 

E;rt aflaffin. While the Dog was yet fpeaking, a 
amb happened to ftray within reach of our hero. 
The temptatiom-was ftronger than he was! able to 
nfift : he fprung upon his prey, and was fcouring 
llaftily away with it. However, the Dog. feized 
and held him, till the Arrival of the Shepherd^ who 
took meafures for his execution. Juft as he was 

SHng to difpatch him, I obferve, fays the Dog, 
at one af your noWt atchievements isthedeftruc- 
tlon of the innocent. You are welcome to the- 
renown, as you are alfo to the reward of it. As 
for me, I (ball prefer the credit of having homftfy, 
defended my matter's property, to any fame yoa. 
have acquired by thus heroically invading it. 
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FABLE XLIV. ' 

Tht Mujhroom and the Acortu ' 

AN Acorn fell from the top of an old venera- 
ble Oak, full on the head of a Mufhroom 
that unhappily fprupg up beneath it. Wounded 
by the blow, the Mufliroom complained of the 
incivility. Impertinent upftart, replied the Acorn, 
why didft thou, with familiar boldnefs, approach 
io near to thy fuperiors ? Shall the wretched ofF- 
fpring of a dunghill prefume to raife its head on 
afpot ennohkd by my anceftors for fo many gene- 
rations? I do not mean, returned the Mufliroom, 
to difpute the honour of thy birth, or to put my 
own in competition with it ; on the contrary, I 
muft acknowledge that I hardly know from whence 
I fprung. But fure 'tis merits and not mere an- 
ceftry, that obtains the regard of thofc whofe ap- 
probation is truly valuable : I have littU perhaps 
to boaft ; but furely thou, who haft thus infulted 
* me. 
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jnc, canft have no pretence tp boaft any. I pleafe 
the palates of mankind, and give a poignant fla- 
vour to their moft elegant entertainments j while 
thou, with ail the pride of thy anceftry, irt fit 
only to fatten Hogs. 




FABLE XLV. 
Wijdom and Cunning. 

AS Wifdomy in the form of a beautiful jroung 
lady, wiis travelling along the road, it hap- 
pened that ihe was benighted, and loft her way. 
ohe had not however wandered far^ when perceiv- 
ing a light glimmer from a window at fome dif- 
tance, me endeavoured to direi^ her fteps towards 
the houfe where it appeared. This proved to be 
no other than the miferable abode of Stlfijhnefs ; 
who beneath the femblance of achurlifh and clofe- 
fifted Peafant, had long taken up his refidence in 
this lonefome habitatiQn* She knocked at the 

door. 
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«door, to enquire her way. The Lout opened it 
^witTi caution ; but, being immediately flruck wilfti 
the uncommon luftre of fo fine a figure, he found 
his appetite awake, and became impatient for the 
gratification of it. Wijdom^ on the other hand, 
feeling an utter deteftation of him, would have 
-willingly withdrawn herfelf; but ^las ! it was 
too late. He took advantage of her diftrcfs, feized, 
and forced her to his bed. Nine months after- 
wards fhe was delivered of a fquint-eyed, fallow- 
faced imp, unto whom ihe could never be induced 
to ihew any marks of natural afFeSion. She 
would not even own him for her proper offspring; 
and He was put into the hands of DuUnefs^ to be 
nurfed and educated at her difcretion. As he ar- 
rived to years of maturity, he was known by the 
name of Cunning. Some faint refemblance which 
he bore of YiWMotber^ jjfocurcd birti a degree of 
refpcft among perfons of ftnall difccrnment ; and 
he fhewed fomewhat of her addrefs in regard to 
the means by which he gained his ends^ but he 
had fo much of the Father^ as never to extend his 
alms to any truly nobl^ or fgcial atpbieyement* 
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FABLE XLVL 
The Toad and tie Gold-fijh. 

A S a Gold-fl(h, newly brought from the warm 
jf^ regions of the eaft, difplayed his beauties in 
the Sun ; a Toad, who had long eyed him with no 
fmall degree of envy, broke out into this exclama- 
tion : How partial and how fantaftic is the favour 
of mankind ! regardlefs of every excellence that 
is obvious and familiar; and only ftruck with 
what is imported from a diftant climate at a large 
expence ! What a pompous bafon is here con- 
ftruded, and what extreme fondnefs is here (hewn 
for this infignificant ftranger ! While a quadrupedt 
of my importance is neglefted, fliunned, and even 
perfecuted. Surely, were I to appear in China,, I 
fhould receive the fame or perhaps greater honours 
than are laviflied here upon this tinfel favourite. 

The Gold-fifh, confcious of his real beauty, 
and fomewJbat angry to be thus iofulted by fo very 

unfightly 
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vnfightly and deformed a creature^, made this ra- 
tional reply. It muft be confefled, that the opi- 

^ nions of men are fometimes guided by the caprice 
you mention* Yet as -for me and the reft or my 

rtribe, it is well known that if we are admired ia 
England, we are not lefs admired at home : being 
there efteemed by the greateft mandarins, fed by 
ftated officers, and lodged in bafons as fuperb as 
any your nation has to boaft. Perhaps then, not- 
withftanding your fage remark, there are fome vir- 
tues and fome qualities that pleafe and difj^uft al- 

•moft univerfallyj and as innocence, joined to 
beauty, feldom fails to procure efteem, fo malice, 
added to deformity, will caufe as general a d^tef- 
tation. 
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FABLE XLVII. 

The Hermli. 



A CERTAIN Hermit had fcoaped his ftivc 
near the fummit of a lofty mountain, from 
U'hence he had an opportunity of furveying a large 
extent both of fea and land. He fat one evening, 
contemplating with pleafure on the various ob- 
jects that lay difFufed before him. The woods 
were dreflcd in the brighteft verdure; the thickets 
adorned with the gayeft blofToms. The birds 
caroled beneath the branches j the lambs fro- 
licked around the meads ; the peafant whiftled 
befide his team ; and the fliips, driven by gentle 
gales, were returning fafely into their proper har- 
bours. In fhort, the arrival of fpring had doubly 
enlivened the whole fcene before his eye; and 
every object yielded a difplay cither of beauty or 
of bappinefs. 

Oo 
7 
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On a fudden arofe a violent ftorm. The winds 
muftered allthcir fury, aftd whole fotefis of oak 
lay fcattcred on the ground. .Darkritrs inttautly 
fuccedeed 5 hail-ftones and rain were *pou red forth 
in catarads, and lightning and thunder added hor- 
ror to the gloom. 

And now the fea, piled' up in mouniains, bore 
aloft the largeft veflels, while the horrid uproar of 
its iwaves drowned the (hrieks of the -wretched 
mariners. When the whole temped had exhaufted 
its fury, it was- inftantly followed by the ihock of 
ao earthquake. 

'The poor inhabitants of a neighbouring village 
floaked in crowds to our Hermit's cave j ryigi- 
oufly^ hoping, that his well^nown .£ui&ity .would 
protect . them in fcheir diftrefs. They, were, how- 
ever, not a little furprifed at the profound tran- 
quillity that appeared in his countenance. " My 
friends," faid he, '* be not difmayed. Terrible 
to me^ as well as to you^ would have been the war 
of elements we have juft • beheld ; but that I have 
meditated with fo much attention on the various 
works of Providence^ as to be perfuaded that his 
gQodnefi is equal to^is/^w^r." 
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FABLE XLVIII. 
The Dove. 

A DOVE that had a mate and young ones, 
jt\^ happening to fpy her cage door open, was 
driven by a fadden impulfe to fly out into an ad}a- 
cent grove. There, perched upon the bough of 
a fycamore, Ihe fat as it were wrapt in deep con- 
templation 5 not recovering from her reverie, un- 
til the owner ^rew nigh unfeen, and brought her 
back to her little family. 

Art thou not aCiamed then, fays her mate, thu« 
to defert thyhelplefs ofFspring ? Art thou not bafe 
to abandon w^, for the company of birds to whom 
thou art a ftranger ? Could I have harboured fuch a 
thought? I, who have been ever conftant to oiir 
firft engagement; and muft have died of mere de- 
fpair, hadft thou not returned to my embraces ? 
But how, alas ! returned ! Not, as it feems, by 
choice; but infnared by din^ of artifice, and brought 
hither by conftraint. 

Have 
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Have patience, replied the rambler, and hear 
the plea of thy repentant mate. Witnefs all ye 
powers of wedlock, ye that know what pafles inf 
the hearts of Doves, if ever, before this unhappy 
moment, I felt a wifh to part from thee ! The 
door, fo feldom open, allowed but one moment 
for deliberation, and I happened to decide amifs. 
When removed to yonder wood, the air of liberty 
Iweathed fo fweet, that, with horror I fpeak it, I 
felt a fufpenfe about returning to the cage. Par-' 
don, I pray thee, this one crime, and be well af- 
fdred I will never repeat it. And that thou may'ft 
be the more induced to pardon me, know, that 
the love of liberty burns ever the ftrongeft in tii^ 
bofoms that are moft open to conjugal aSe£i:ioa 
and tkc love of their young*. 
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FABLE XLIX. 
77fe Nightingale and the Bullfinch. 

A NIGHTINGALE and a Bullfinch occupied 
two cages in the fame apartment. The Nigh- 
tingale perpetually varied her fong, and every effort 
file made afforded frefh entertainment. The Bull- 
finch always whittled the fame dull tune that he had 
learnt, till all the family grew weary of thedifguft- 
ful repetition. What is the reafon, faid the Bull- 
finch one day to his neighbour, that your fongs are 
always heard with peculiar attention, while mine, I 
obferve, are aim oft as wholly difregarded ? The 
leafon, replied the Nightingale, is obvious ; your 
audience are fufHciently acquainted with every 
note you have been taught, And they know your 
natural abilities too wellto e|y)ed any thing new 
from that quarter. How then can you fuppofe 
they will lilkn to a fong/ler, from whom nothing 
native ox original is to be expeded i 

FABLE U 
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FABLE L. 

The Fighting Cocks and the Turkey. 

TW O Cocks of the genuine game-breed 
met by chance upon the confines of their re- 
fpcSive walks. To fuch great and heroic fouls 
the fmalleft matter imaginable affords occafion 
for difpute. They approach each other with pride 
and indignation ; they look defiance ; they crow a 
challenge j and immediately commences a long 
and bloody battle. It was fought on both fides 
with fo much courage and dexterity j they gave 
and received fuch deep and defpcratc wounds j 
that they both lay down upon the turf utterly 
fpent, blinded, and difabled- While this was 
their fituation, a Turkey, that had been a fpec- 
tator of all that palTed betweea then^,. dce\u acar 
L 4 to* 
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to the field of battle, and reproved them in this 
manner : ** How foolifli and abfurd has beerr 
your quarrel, my good neighbours ! A more' ri- 
diculous one could fcarce have happened among 
the moft contentious of'all creatures. Men. Be- 
Ciufe you have crowed perhaps in each other's 
hearing, or one of you has picked up a grain of 
corn upon tht; territories of his rival, you have 
both rendered yourfelves miierable for the remain^ 
der ef your days." 
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FABLE LL 

The Klng-Jijher and the Sparrow* 

AS aKing-fiflier was fitting beneath th€ fliacfc, 
upon the banks of a river, (he was furprifed 
on a fudden by the fluttering of a Sparrow that 
had eloped from the neighbouring town, to vifit 
her. When the firft compliments were over, 
" How is it poilible," faid the Sparrow, *' that a 
bird fo finely adorned can think of fpending,all 
her days in the very depth of retirement ! The 
golden plumage of your breaft, the (hining azurcr 
of your pinions, were never given you to be con- 
cealed, but to attradl the wonder of beholders. 
Why then Ihould you not endeavour to know the 
world, and be at the fame time, yourfelf, both 
known and admired ?" You are vc'ry complaifant 
at leaft, replied the King-fifher, to conclude that 
my being admired^ would be the confequence of 
xny being known. But it has foraetimes been my 
L 5 Jot, 
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kf, in the lonefotne valleys chat I freq.u6Dt, to hear 
the complaints of btautyi that has been iieglcded ; 
and of W9rtb that has been defpifed. Poffibly it does 
not always bappen^ that even fuferior excellence is 
found to excite admlracion, or to obtain encou-. 
fagement. I have learned .befides, not to build my 
happinefs upon the opinion of others, fo much as 
upon feh-convi^ioo, and the approbation of my 
own heart. Remembery I a«i a H.ing-fiiher ; thefe 
woods and dreams are my delight ; and {o long as 
tbey are free from winds and tempeftsi believe me^ 
I am perfe<£lly content with my lituatiom Why 
therefore fhould I coart the noife and buftle of the 
world, which I find (b little agreeable to my na- 
tive difpcfition ? It may be the joy of a Sparrow 
to indulge his curiofity, and to difplay his elo- 
quence. I, for my part, love filence, privacy, 
and contemplation; and think that every one 
ihould confult the native bias of his temper, before 
he choofes the vvay of life in which he expeds t» 
meet with happtuefs» 
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F A 5 L E LII. 

Tie B£e and the Spider^ 



ON the leaves and fl.owef$ of the fame (hrufr . 
a Spider ^d s^ Bdt purfued their feveraP 
occupations : the one covering ht;r thighs witb 
honey ; the other diftending his bag with poi- 
fon. The Spider, as he glanced his eye ob- 
liquely at the Bee, was ruminating with fpleei* 
on the fuperiority of her produdtionxS* And hovr 
happens it, faid he, in a peevilh tone, that I am? 
able to colledl nothing but poifon from the felf- 
fame plant that fuppJtes thee with honey ? My" 
pains and induftry are not lefs than chine ; in thofe 
refpeds we are each indefatigable. It proceeds 
only,, replied the Bee, from tli^ ditfer^nt difpofi- 
L 6 tio» 
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tion of our nature ; mine gives a pleafing: flavour 
to every thing I touch, whereas thine converts to 
poifon, what hj a different proccfs had been tlic 
pureft honey. 
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Trutby though, vetnijhedj returns again ^ fiftndet t£i 
never of a durable nature* . 

FABLE XXV* 

Love and Folly. : 

"Bblly hat often too great an. influence,, in theJireitimit 
rf our amours. 

FABLE XXVL 
The Edipfe. 

T!he favours of the great are too often ohftruHtdhftht*: 
invidious offices of their mean dependants^. . 

FA BLE XXVIL 
The Boy and the Birtterfly.' 

Jn immoderate purfuit ofpUafurg ih£^Hr4iUjdifiruor- 

live of its abjliff^ 

3 
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J 1* I> E X. 

F ABLE XXVIIL 
The Toad andtbe Ephemeron. 

* J lazy reliance on the antiquity ^f or family is byfaf 

lefs honourable than an honeji indujiry. 

FABLE XXIX. 

The Peacock. 

The parade and ceremony belonging to the great OTf 

tften a re/lraint upon their freedom and aSiiviiy* 

FABLE XXX. 

' The Fly in St. Paul's Cupola. 

• JVe Jhonld Hevef e/limate things beyond our reach ^ hj 

the narrow Jiandard of our own-capacities. 

* FABLE XXXL 
The felm-treeand the Vine. 
People who pride themfelves upon their independentij 
often flight (economy^ the fole foundation ofitt 

FABLE- XXXIL 

The Lauruftinus and the Rofe.. 

nat friend is highly to be refpe£ied at all times y whofe 
friendjhip is chiefly dijlinguijhed in adverftty. 

FABLE XXXm. 
The Senfitive-plant and the Palm-tree. 

An excefs of deVicaoy is to b^ confidered rather as an* 
infirmity than as a virtue. 

FABLE XXXIV. 

The Tentyrites and the Ichneumon. 

We conquer many evils at firji with facility ^ which 
being long ne^le^ed' bectmu infurm9untabU* 



I N i> E y. 

FABLE XXXV. 

The Tulip and the ^&. 

JExtirnal b€autf wilf often eapthiete ; btU *iis htiF^ 
nal merit thai fuuns the coHqueJl. 

FABLE XXXVf. 
The Woodcock fujd the Mallard.^ 
A vorachus appetite, and a fondnefs for dflintiei^ 
equally take off our attention from more mfiterial 
foncerm. 

FABLE XXXVIL 

The Trouts ai^d t)ie Gudgeom 

J perfin com beardly bi dtemei t99 etmti^us^ wkfrnbet 
firji mijlake is irretrievable^ orfataL 

FABLE XXXVIIL 
The Stars and the Sky-rocket. 

Pretenders to mfrit are alxxf^s more vain than theft, 
who really poffefs it^ , 

FABLE XXXIX. 

The Farmer and his three Enemies. 
Humility extenuates any crime^ of which hypocriff: 
and impudence are equal aggravations. 

FABLE XL. 

The Snail and the Static. 
'77j the fate of envy to attack thofe chara^ers. that: 
are fuperior to its malice. 

FABLE XLL, 

The Water-fall. 

J generous nature %uijl find refourc^s in ceconomyu 
for the occafional ejceriion of beneficence . and hfpi'- 
tality* 



INDEX, 

FABLE XLU. 
The Oak and the Sycamore, 
ISe whs is fuffid up with the leaft gale $f profperit^^ 
' will as fuddenlyfink beneath the hlajis ofmisfor^ 
tune, 

FABLE XLIIL ^ 

The Wolf and the Shepherd's Dog* 

Common honefty is a better principle than what w$ 
often xompUment with the name of hetoifm^ 

FABLE XLIV. 

The Mufbroom and the Aconi, 

^The man who valws himfelf t,oo highly upon his birthy 
basfeldom much claim to any other metii, 

FABLE XLV. 
Wifilain aad Cunning. 

Running feems to differ from wifd&m^ more in the end 
that it propofes to itfelf than in the means that it 
.employs^ 

FABLE XLVL 

The Toad and the Gold-fifli. 

'Beauty^ joined with innocence^ is umverfally refpe£led\ 

malice^ addedio deformity^ is univerfally abhorred. 

FABLE XLVn. 
The Hermit. 

*.3Ti^ goodnefs of Providence^ apparent in his works^ 
is a proper motive for our tranquillity amidji every 
.exertion of his power. 

FABLE XLVin. 

The Dove. 

2T&/ love of liberty^ in welUconftituted mindsj holds 

a place little inferior to thai of natural affehion. 



INDEX. 

P A« L E XOX. 

The t^ightingalc and the Bullfinch. ' 

^tarning is undoubtedly of the utmojl advantage t\\ 
real genius : yet, when put iji competition^ the 
funds of the one are limited ; and of the other in- 
exhau/fible. 

FABLE L, 

The Fighting Cocks and the Turkey. 

Litigious perfons feldom conjider^ before they go to 
lawy whether ihe conqueji will be worth the c^. 

F A B L E LL 

The King'fiflier and the Sparrow. 
Ji/IerCs natural tempers will bejl direct them to their 
proper fphere in the purfuit of hdppinefs* 

FABLE LII, 
The Bee and. die Spider. 

The candid reader will reap improvement^ where the 
f Toward critic finds only matter of cenfurs^ 



FINIS. 



